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I, 


As evening had arrived, and as the 
proprietor of the restaurant had an- 
nounced that she wished to be free to 
pass Christmas Eve with her family, 
Jean Fauveau had gone up to his room 
at eight o’clock. 

“Is that any reason?” he had said as 
he left the poor little saloon and cream- 
shop on the ground floor. “Is Christ- 
mas Eve any different from other even- 
ings?” 

Usually the printer stayed until bed- 
time, chatting with the landlady or the 
other customers, economical patrons 
tired after their day’s work, who fre- 
quented the same sign. And then, his 
garret was not warm this wintry 
weather, this clear night, when the 
Loire was bearing ice flakes, when the 
ground was covered with snow, when 
the water from the roofs made a beard 
from the mouth of the gutters. 

Jean Fauveau went to the window 
which opened on the Loire and on the 
quays of Nantes. The river was flow- 
ing swiftly between its granite bor- 
ders, and the thousand currents, ming- 
ling like the strands of an enormous 
cable to form this mass fleeing sea- 
ward, lifted the surface in 
wreaths of fire, now lightly watered 
the gray sheet beneath which they 
plunged and disappeared. The boats 


now 


were sleeping, all brown, ranged in a 


row. Beyond lay the ship-building 
stocks, the workshops, the roofs of the 
low houses of Prairie-au-Duc, and the 
distant stretches of country on the 
other shore toward the Vendée. 

No, Jean Fauveau, you are mistaken. 
This evening is not like other evenings. 
The trucks have nearly all stopped 
rolling; the passers are fewer and less 
busy than usual; many shops already 
have their shutters half-closed; and the 
little band of light barring the way tells 
that the family, humble folk gathered 
about the lamp, are beginning the rest 
of the morrow. 

Christmas Eve! Jean Fauveau was 
thinking. And as the wind blew from 
the south, calmly, steadily, a smiling 
tide caressing the land, he heard the 
bells of his country, the bells of the 
Vendée, ringing. The sound from in- 
visible belfries many leagues 
came attenuated, unequal, continuous 
like the buzzing of summer gnats in 
the tree-tops. It was saying: “Come 
for the great tidings which have given 
joy to the humble for eighteen hundred 


away 


Come, oppressed ones, for Jus- 
Come, those who suffer, 
Come, those 


years. 
tice is born. 
for Hope has appeared. 
disquieted with life, for eternal Peace 
has risen!” 

And the man leaning 
panes, which trembled like the cords of 
a violin, remembered his native soil, 
the land of ravines in the depths of 


against the 
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which sang nameles: streams; land of 
groves and wheat-lields; land where 
the little farms at the summits of the 
slopes heard the sounds of each other's 
daily life, when the six oxen ploughed 
the sides of the valley, or when the 


men gathered the harvests on the 
crests of the neighboring hills. The 


soil is hard to work, and the heads too 
are hard and violent, and difficult to 
calm. Why had he left Musse-aux- 
Liévres, this Jean Fauveau, who re- 
tained under the clothes of a city work- 
man the clownish gait, the vague eyes, 
the fresh freckled complexion of his 
Vendean mother? It was because his 
mother had died, and the question of 
the inheritance had caused a terrible 
scene in the great room of the farm- 
house, usually so peaceful. The son, 
then only sixteen, a fine sprig of a 
youth, with golden hair and frank face, 
in whom there lived again the bound- 
less energy of his ancestors, had dared 
demand one evening, “Give me my 
rights. I have inherited from our 
mother with my sister Justine; I want 
my part.” The audacity was great, al- 
most beyond belief. To ask a reckon- 


ing, to exact his inheritance! Then 


the father, who found it hard to 
make a living, in spite of persis- 
tent work, a man who placed his 


own authority far above the law, and 
recognized no will greater than his 
own, had risen from his chimney- 
corner and driven out with his cudgel, 
as a good-for-naught, the child who 
had failed in respect to the ancient 
customs. 

They had not seen each other since. 
Jean had gone to town. He had en- 
tered a newspaper printing-office, first 
as apprentice, then as workman; and 
eight hours daily he toiled in the low 
workshop, in the noise of the rolling 
machines, by the light of the gas jets 
which owing to the darkness of the 
street had to be lighted long befcre 
sunset. And certainly he had become 
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accustomed, even resigned, to his lot. 
But since his return from military ser- 
vice, where life in the open air had en- 
thralled him again for more than two 
years, he had found the weeks longer, 
the city atmosphere heavier. Several 
times he had thought of revisiting his 
sister Justine, and the roof of Musse- 
aux-Liévres, smoking between two 
elms as old as the roads. As for his 
father, all was over between them for- 
ever. 

The bells of the Vendée were ring- 
ing, summoning the parishes, which diG 
not sleep that night. 

Sister Justine must have aged in the 
eight years since he had met the gaze 
of her gray eyes. She looked like her 
father, long-limbed like him, short- 
waisted, with a long severe face, and 
an ungracious air. She did half the 
work of the farm, gathered the cab- 
bages, drove a cart as well as a man, 
could guide the oxen like a farm-hand, 
and understood house-keeping so well 
that the young neighboring 
farms went to her for lessons. Who 
knew better how to work butter, to 
beat it, and model it into beautiful firm 
rolls which she stamped with a quad- 
ruple impression of fern leaf? Where 
could you eat whiter bread than that 
she kneaded and baked every week? In 
the summer stress of work, when the 
mowers were ready to drop with weari- 
ness at noon, what mother ever came 
more promptly to the edge of the fields 
with loaded hands! 

“Oho, father! Oho, Jean! Here is the 
soup, here is the cider!” And in the 
napkin wrapped around the _ soup- 
tureen there was almost .always a 
shiny roll which she had kneaded early 
in the morning and put under the 
coals. True, she did not like any inter- 
ference, and scolded if he went too 
near her cupboards in his wet coat,— 
those cupboards shining like new cop- 
per. But her heart was tender in spite 
of her cross-grained airs; and if her 


girls of 
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father was suffering, or especially if 
Jean was suffering, nothing could be 
gentler than the anxious eyes in which 
habitual preoccupation with duty 
yielded to pity and the concern of love. 
Ah! Justine! Justine! how many times 
in the solitude of the regiment or the 
town, the thought of you had moved 
Jean Fauveau’s heart as his only re- 
membrance of an affection without re- 
proach or weariness! 

The quays had become almost de- 
serted; the moon was riding above the 
valley; as he looked, the snow assumed 
an airy softness, the wind grew milder 
as though retreating before the invad- 
ing flood of moonlight. 

At this hour the door was closed and 
the candle lighted in the big room at 
Musse-aux-Liévres. Unless his father 
had changed his ways, he was husking 
chestnuts on the right side of the fire- 
place, speaking little, raising his eyes 
from time to time toward the clock 
tick-tacking near the while 
Justine and the farm-hand were warm- 
ing themselves on the other side of the 
hearth, the man doing nothing, the old 
maid with her fingers busy, surely, and 
her mind in dreamland. What place 
did the son and brother still hold in 

Did he still hold 
How cruel not to 


window, 


those silent hearts? 
any place at all? 
know if regret was equal there and 
here! What a comfort it would have 
been to go and sit down in the back of 
the room without speaking, to see them, 
carry away the assurance that 
still belonged to a family by a 
worn, but not quite 


and 
he 
bond loosened, 
broken. 

As he thought about it, the tempta- 
tion became stronger and Jean ended 
by saying: “I will go: I will ask noth- 
ing but leave to see them. I will fol- 
low them to church, but I will not sit 
on their bench on account of my father 
who turned me out. And I will come 
back here with a fresh idea of their 
faces, and they will have a fresh idea 
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of me, for our remembrances are fad- 
ing.” 

Hle left the the 
under the mat, and ran to the station 


from which a train was leaving for the 


garret, threw key 


Vendée. 

After travelling three-quarters of an 
hour he landed at a little station, the 
only traveller with this 
profound country into which 
tered at once. How well he recognized 
it! The bower-like roads wound their 
leafy way across the ploughed fields 
powdered with white. They 
darkened by the many stems of the 


business in 


he en- 


were 


bent boughs. The ice in the ruts 
cracked underfoot, and made an al- 


most terrible noise in the total silence 
of ten o’clock at night. The bells were 
no longer ringing. At the cross-roads 
the diverged; Fauveau 
stopped and breathed his lungs full of 
the air of home, the air which stirs 
with joy the blood it has formed. He 
looked at everything with surprise at 
finding itagain. He called by name all 
the fields, those that were sowed and 
those ready for the sowing, and the 
roofs, scarcely visible, which the snow 
confounded with the slopes of the land. 

Oh! the long journey, retared at 
every step! The stars had begun to 
blossom like an enormous grape-vine. 
Their masses of starry bloom made 
clusters, and the clusters, mingled and 
superposed, all of gold, from 
which drops of gold fell across the 
azure. And for whom? Very few men 
were looking up at this moment. Not 
far away were stretches of motionless 
sea reflecting hundreds of thousands of 
stars, while the pebbles, polished by 
the torrent from a ditch, each reflected 
a single star, all tremulous. And 
doubtless, in honor of Christmas, the 
Vendean Saints, as the grandfathers 
tell, were this very hour blessing the 
ground entrusted to their patronage. 
The air was vibrating as with the beat- 
wings. Nothing moved, the 


trees Jean 


were 


ing of 
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skies seemed empty, but consolation 
descended upon those who were gazing 
up. Many infants in their cradles 
were turning their eyes toward the 
shutterless windows and smiling ob- 
stinately. Many mothers, singing 
vainly to put them to sleep, were say- 
ing: “Yet he has everything he needs.” 
The saints were passing. 

Jean Fauveau thought: “I would not 
have believed it would be so good to 
come back. How pleasant it is at 
home!” 

And he searcely advanced, although 
he had been in a hurry to see Musse- 
aux-Liévres again. But about eleven 
o'clock, when he stood before the door 
in the middle, under the three elms 
with their boughs full of stars, on 
ground from the tall sombre 
hedges seemed to roll toward the val- 
leys, he began to tremble with fear. 
“My father! What will he say? He is 
there, close to me. In a few minutes 
he will come out with his prayer-book 
under his arm, and for the eighth time 
go alone with Justine to the midnight 
mass. Probably he is angry still and 
disowns me to himself.” 

An ox began to bellow in the adjoin- 
ing stable; Jean turned, and entered 
the 
warm, breathing 
whose eyes he could vaguely see turn 
toward him and follow him. They did 
not rise. They were not afraid. They 
knew by his walk that he was a peas- 
ant of those parts. And he felt a little 
as if he were home, seeing them calm 
as of old, and not surprised. Courage 
came to him, and as the stable com- 
municated with the house, he suddenly 
found himself at the end of the room, 
in the shadow of the open door, his hat 
in his hand. The hearth was blazing. 

A cry burst out: “Ah! Jean!” 

The woman had risen swift as a 
mother. She was the first to hear. 
Her infallible glance was the first to 
divine, in the shadow, the child she had 


which 


stable where the animals lay, 


masses of shadow, 
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been awaiting for eight years. She 
was standing, a hand on the back of 
her chair, her heart beating, her face 
transfigured with joy. Her eyes 
lighted by the flame said, “Come!” 
But she dared not advance or speak. 
And mutely she questioned the father 
to whom she belonged, as did Jean, 
and the farm-hand, stupid with amaze- 
ment, and the oxen, and everything on 
the farm. His only movement had 
been to raise his eyes toward the end 
of the room. Sitting close to the chim- 
ney-piece, his legs crossed and drawn 
together, his hands on his knees, he 
was in full light; and the light showed 
his eyes just the same as of old, calm, 
severe, and with no weakness. No 
bodily exhaustion had diminished their 
decision. His short side-whiskers were 
quite white. Age and sorrow had cut 
into the flesh of the sharpened mask. 
But the vigor of resentment had not 
lessened. His emotion, if he had felt 
any, had been kept to himself. His 
look said but one thing: “I remember, 
you are Jean the outcast, Jean the in- 
grate. Unless you have come to ask 
pardon, why are you here?” 

Jean was silent. Justine, undecided 
for a moment, seeing that they did not 
speak, understood that this was only a 


visit from her brother, and that he 


needed permission to enter. Then 
stretching her hands toward her 


father to implore him not to forbid, to 
pity her at least, she went to the stable 
door and took her brother Jean in her 
arms, drawing his bared blonde head 
down on the black shawl which made 
her Iook like a widow, and murmuring: 
“Here you are! here you are!” 

Then she freed herself gently, took 
his hand, and led him across the room 
to the hearth. His father continued to 
gaze at him as he approached, but Jean 
had lowered his head and would have 
wept if he had not been ashamed to do 
so before the clown who was also 
watching him. 
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“Father,” he said, “there is no work 
to-morrow and I’ve come to the Musse 
to spend the holiday if you are will- 
ing.” 

Did the old man expect something 
else? He did not answer. But after 
an interval, during which a bell be- 
gan ringing in the distance, he 
stretched out his right arm and pointed 
to a chair on the other side of the fire- 
place near the farm-hand. 

It was permission. But his gesture 
had been so grand, so authoritative, 
that his children were silent, forgetting 
their age. Little by little, however, 
Justine, sitting beside Jean, ventured 
to talk to him in short sentences, in a 
low voice, trying to recognize the Jean 
of old in his new clothes. She began 
to tell him the local news. “It hasn't 
changed much here. You will recog- 
nize the whole Musse to-morrow by 
daylight. But I warn you the big ser- 
vice-tree was broken by a storm; you 
know, the service-tree which gave such 
beautiful soft service apples?” 

“Yes,” said Jean, “I remember, in the 
corner of the heath, near that heavy 


gate.” 
“Oh, that has rotted and been re- 
placed. Then, there’s the hedge “be- 


tween the two Guittiéres which father 
has taken away. Now wheat grows 
there splendidly, and oats too. As for 
the stables, you know the cattle have 
often been sold and bought, and sold 
again since you left, but we always 
have the same kind, the Vendeans with 
big horns, that are brave, you shall 
see ad 

“T shan’t have time to see, Justine. 

“True, you won't have time—— The 





city!——the city!—— 
She sighed and “You will 
find a new house in the place which old 
farmer Hutreau has built, the one who 
had the white grapes, just below us.” 
And thus in sentences interrupted by 
silence, the brother and sister, pressing 
isolated in their 


added: 


to each other, 


close 
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love as though they formed an island 
in the room, began to live over again 
from which one of 
But their whispered 


the common life 
them was exiled. 
words made less noise than the wind 
under the doors, than the crackling of 
dry twigs in the fire, than the tick-tack 
of the clock. They timidly. 
When the father nailed 
shoes, it was evident that he, on the 
contrary, dared and commanded. 

The old farmer had not stopped husk- 
ing boiled chestnuts for the Christmas 
They made a steaming violet 


spoke 


moved his 


supper. 
iInass on an earthen dish beside him, 
but he no longer ate them from time to 
time as he had done before 
“ame; and his roughened hands, awk- 
ward at small work, had not paused. 
He seemed indifferent to Jean Fau- 
veau’s presence. But occasionally he 
lifted his gray head and inclined his 
good ear, and his long curls, marked 
with a shining fold by his hat, toward 
the opening of the fireplace, and lis 
tened to the bells which sounded from 


his son 


above. 

It was about half past eleven when 
he rose, crossed the room and said: “It 
is time.” 

Jean Fauveau was stupefied at find- 
ing him so tall, as at something he had 
forgotten. He remained leaning to- 
ward the hearth before the dying fire, 
still burning at the ends of the fagot 
thrown across the andirons. Perhaps 
he felt behind him the farmer's eyes, 
as he the and 
watched his humiliated son, who was 
ealling him with that silent voice of 
the heart yet is heard, and 
which reunites spirits. 

Jean was suffering, and he felt 
another suffering near him in the 
silence of the room. His father took 
his hat, and unhooked leather- 
handled staff; the cattle 
their night’s sleep, and rubbed 


dressed, in shadow 


which 


his 
awakened 
from 
their horns against the boards of the 


mangers. From farther away came a 








— 
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frightened cry from all the poultry- 
ducks, chickens, and geese; a beating 
of wings, a battle of two hundred 
beasts in close quarters, which shook 
the partitions. And directly, Justine, 
who had gone out, opened the door, 
shaking her apron as she came. 

“Well!” she said gaily. “I'll have 
them this year.” 

“What?” asked Jean. 

“Eggs. Have you forgotten that 
when the ducks and chickens are well 
fed this night, they will lay without 
stopping all during the year?” 

The workman smiled, for this was 
Justine’s only and very innocent super- 
stition. He remembered it now. She 
had never failed, even when she was 
not going to midnight mass, to get up 
and give the poultry their Christmas 
grain. 

A voice, clear and strong, sounded in 
the room. 

“Jean,” said the father, “you can 
stay or you can come, as you 
choose. The man will look after the 
Musse.” 

And he went on ahead, and Jean and 
his sister followed. They went down 
the hill toward the village. The night 
had grown still milder, but everything 
was thoroughly alive. All the dogs 
were baying at the invisible passers. 
Silent groups, ranged in files to avoid 
the frozen ruts which narrowed the 
way, were starting out from all the 
farms. The sound of steps, softened by 
the snow, ascended as light and direct 
as the smoke from autumn bonfires. 
The groups met at the cross-roads and 
exchanged the slow good evenings of 
people who do not so easily abandon 
their reveries. The women drew to- 
gether in the rear. The men went 
along as though they were ploughing. 
each on his own line. The farmer 
walked at the head. The gray curls 
under his hat stirred at every step and 
shone pale in the moonlight like the 
dead ashes on the Musse hearth. 


Il. 


On returning from the village, Jean 
lauveau went to sleep in the stable. 
He threw himself down in the hay, 
discontented and ashamed because he 
had felt like a stranger everywhere. 
At home, Justine alone had welcomed 
him; at church, he had not dared to go 
up to his father’s bench for fear of a 
scandal; what if the farmer had said: 
“Don’t come here. Go back to the end 
of the church with the erring, the poor, 
those who have no family.” And he 
had hidden himself among the labor- 
ers, the disabled, the vagrants, whom 
the slow procession of free and ac- 
knowledged folk trailed after It. Even 
there, he was looked at. The girls 
turned around, asking: “Is it he?’ He 
had read his loss of position in the curt 
salutation of the old people to whom he 
had bowed after mass, and who had 
responded by a sign of the head with- 
out lifting their hats, as to some one of 
little account. 

Now he was finishing the night in the 
hay, discontented at having come, and 
at the hardness of life, but determined 
to see the fields again. They could not 
change to him. After that he would 
leave. 

When day came, he slipped outside. 
The snow was melting everywhere, 
and things were losing their strange 
aspect. He set about following the 
hedges of every field of the farm, the 
four leafless hedges from which recol- 
lections rose at every step. Bird-nester, 
guarder of geese, then of cows; whist- 
ler, struggling with the blackbirds: 
setter of traps and snares; driver of 
oxen,—he relived his childhood, day by 
day. Here, his mother for the last 
time had sowed wheat from a hand 
which opened maternally, solicitously, 
as though setting free a child of whom 
it was not sure; there, in that holly- 
bush, he had cut his last ox-goad. 
There, he had taken the handle of the 
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plough at the age of fifteen, one after- 
noon when his father was ill. There 
again, one whole winter, he had cut 
away stumps and planted apple-trees. 
How the apple-trees had grown in 
eight years! They were opening their 
branches like an umbrella, and the 
grass in their shade was thicker. And 
for the season, how fine the wheat was 
already on the heath, where formerly 
the harvests were so poor! 

He was alone in the country, which 
rested Christmas Day, and after going 
all over his father’s domain, he wanted 
to visit the neighboring farms. He 

yandered about until evening, capti- 
vated again by the fascination of these 
solitary fields, the soil of which pressed 
and, caught the soles of his boots, 
and forced to let go, groaned under 
the effort. He carried a little mud 
from every field, and was glad to 
feel his feet heavy with their mingled 
clods. 

Weary, famished, hollow-eyed, he 
returned to Musse just as the mist was 
drowning in blue the low fields and 
the lines of the ditches. His father 
was sitting at the upper end of the 
table, the farm-hand a little farther on, 
and Justine, standing, was serving the 
men. The soup was steaming. The 
pork was waiting close to the fire. A 
tallow candle lighted up the smooth 
venerable face of the farmer, dean of 
the workers of the parish, in whose 
features were recognizable the fatigue 
of a long life, as well as that of the 
end of a day; and also the hidden force, 
the steadfast peace, which dominates 
them all. As he entered, Jean Fau- 
veau saw only this face, which was 
nearest the light; and it seemed to him 
there was something tender in its 
gaze, like pity filtering between the 
lowered lids. 

“Jean,” said the father, “you must be 
weary, my boy. If you are hungry, 
come and eat with us.” 
But he said nothing more. 
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The workman took the spoon which 
Justine offered him, and plunged it into 
the soup-tureen in turn, after his 
father and the farm-hand, with the 
same regularity with which country- 
men use a flail. He soon stopped, be- 
fore the others. He had lost the 
sturdy appetite of workers in the open 
air, who go on eating indefinitely as 
long as there is a leaf of cabbage in the 
dish or a bit of bread. 

As he rose from the table, the farmer 
said: 

“I thought you were going to-night?’ 

“No, to-morrow by the first train. I 
wanted to see our fields. The Musse 
has changed a little, father. It’s in 
good order.” 

At these words, which touched the 
very depths of his peasant soul, the old 
man, who had already gone back to his 
accustomed corner by the fire, turned 
and smiled sadly as he looked at his 
son’s thin black pantaloons covered 
with dirt, and his muddy shoes. 

“The land is good,” he said, “and 
God is good too, but I’m getting old. 
Justine did not want to marry, and I 
care less for the Musse because I have 
no one to leave it to.” 

Hie half-sobbed, then he said: “Come, 
good-night, my boy. If it is eight 
years again before you come back, 
you will not find me here. But I don’t 
want you to sleep two nights in my 
stable; you need a bed, take that of my 
man who left two months ago for his 
military service.” 

Neither said any more. 

Jean Fauveau went into the little 
room at the other end of the stable 
where the second farm-hand had al- 
ways slept, and threw himself on the 
bed. He did not sleep. The night mar- 
shalled its stars above the warm mists 
which caressed the snow and melted it. 
Every slate had a trembling drop on its 
edge, and there was soft music around 
the Musse, the song of the thaw, sung 
by the stones of the road, as they are 
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hammered by the water from the 
roofs. 

About the time when the first cocks 
wake, a light entered the room. Jean 
recognized Justine, who was dressed, 
and closely wrapped in the black shawl 
she wore on holidays and market days. 
She placed the lantern on an empty 
cask, sat down on the foot of the bed, 
and said: 

“I am going to escort you to the sta- 
tion, brother, as I haven’t had you for 
so long. How can I tell when I'll see 
you again? Get up, or you'll be late. 
Father is still asleep.” 

But he looked at her with a tender- 
ness which comforted her a little, and 
surprised her a little. And he said 
nothing. 

“You are not quite awake yet, Jean?” 
she said. “I am going, but get up 
quickly.” 

Jean was in less of a hurry. He 
petted her hand, which she did not 
draw away, and after a long minute 
he asked: 

“Justine, why haven’t you married?” 

“Why haven't I yood Lord! what 
business is it of yours?” 

She drew herself up a little, turned 
aside, and said: 

“Because they didn’t please me.” 

“Justine, you are not telling the 
truth. Why did you blush last night 
when father said you hadn’t wanted 





to marry?” 

She did not ansver. Her breast was 
heaving under her black shawl. Jean 
felt that her heart was full of sobs, her 
courage failing. 

“You did not marry because of me,” 
he said. 

“Oh, Jean!” 

“I’m sure of it. So that nobody 
should take my place at Musse. Poor 
dear girl! Poor saint!” 

A little ery showed him he was right. 
His sister, dismayed, confused, tried to 
draw away her hand to take refuge 
near her father, in whose shadow 


secrets could be kept without any ques- 
tioning. 

But in a very low voice, with a de- 
cision such as the old chiefs must have 
had in this land of heaths and woods 
in the times of civil war, he ordered: 

“Sister Justine, have you the coat 
that I used to wear when I went to 
fairs with father?” 

“Yes, I have locked it up.” 

“Bring it to me. Have you kept my 
sabots of burnt beechwood?” 

“I gave them away, but I have some 
new ones that I bought for the man.” 

“Go and get them. Have you my 
service-tree ox-goad?” 

“Yes, Jean, with the gilt tacks that I 
drove in the end for yeu.” 

“Sister Justine, don’t make a noise, 
but bring me all these things.” 

“And what are you going to do, Jean 
Fauveau?” 

“I am going to stay,” said the youth. 
“I’m going to beg father’s pardon in 
a way you shall see.” 

The eyes of the Vendean woman 
beamed with great joy. She rose, 
silent, enthusiastic, like her ancestors, 
the bearers of war messages across the 
country, women timid in speech, whose 
nobility of heart could only be guessed 
by the color of their eyes. 

And no one heard her go out, walk 
about, and open the wardrobe where 
she had laid away her old souvenirs. 
And only the crowing of the cocks dis- 
turbed the ending night, and the drops 
of water from the thaw. “Dig and dig 
and dig; dig and dag,” they went. But 
Justine’s shoes seemed to be of wool, 
for she was fulfilling a mission con- 
fided to her, and the dearest possible to 
her heart,—the heart of a sister and a 
daughter. 

Soon Jean joined her under the low 
beams of the stable, dressed as he had 
been when he left the Musse. The two, 
cautiously combining their movement, 
and half-laughing, half-weeping, untied 
the four oxen, led them out into the- 
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court, and yoked them in couples. Then 
they took the first path and went 
quickly toward the sunrise. 

The father thought it was his herd 
of cows going to pasture. 

The oxen and the two children of 


Musse-aux-Liévres went along the 
muddy roads between the black 


hedges, and wherever they passed a 
cloud of warm breath rose like a sil- 
very mist. 

The father dressed himself, thinking 
sadly of Jean Fauveau who had come 
and gone. 

Jean and Justine opened the gate of 
a nearly square field, where the grass, 
beaten down by sheep, lay flat in some 
places, and in others stood up as tall 
as a five-year-old child. Justine had 
taken the goad, and, standing motion- 
less, she watched the last turn of the 
road. 

Her brother had harnessed the two 
yoke of oxen to the plough which had 
been left there before Christmas, ready 
for the next day of work. He had 
straightened the harness, and he too 
waited standing, leaning his arms on 
the wooden handles, ready to guide the 
ploughshare as soon as the oxen 
should draw. 

The brother and sister did not ex- 
change a word. The gray morning 
lifted the veils one by one from the 
hills. The farmer, with bowed head, 
was coming along the road, meaning to 
plough, supposing that his man had 
gone on ahead with the oxen. 

The hearts of Jean and Justine were 
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beating hurriedly. Father was com- 
ing. He was drawing near. He must 
be opposite the service-tree, there, near 
the turn. 

At last he appeared between the 
hedges, ten steps from the gate. He 
was gazing at the road from under his 
big hat with its turned down brim. 
He looked as if he might be counting 
the stones in the way, or the troubles 
of life. And it was only when he felt 
the interwoven grasses against his 
gaiters, that he looked up to see where 
he should begin work. 

Then, before him, he saw his 
daughter holding the goad, his son 
holding the plough, and the four oxen 
with their noses on a level with the old 
furrows. 

His hands fell to his 
turned as white as the mist. 

“Father,” said the son, lifting his 
hat, “ought I to point my plough to- 
ward the elm-tree or toward the corne!l- 
tree?” 

At first the father could not speak. 
Great tears rolled from his eyes. Then 
he found voice to say: 

“Point toward the cornel-tree, Jean 
Fauveau, and go straight.” 

Justine placed the old goad across 
the back of the first yoke of oxen. In 
the morning air four names, shouted at 
the top of its lungs by a happy young 
voice, informed the Vendée that one of 
its sons had returned: “Caillard, Roug- 
eaud, Mortague, Marechaux!” 

And the oxen went down wisely, 
very straight toward the cornel-tree. 


sides. He 
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We left Narni with its memories of 
Nerva, its whispers of Tacitus, its 
evidence of Flaminius and the great 
Roman road-makers and bridge-build- 
ers of old. The good-natured little 


waiting-maid, rosy-cheeked Ginevra, 
spirit and soul of the rough-and-ready 
inn on the cliff edge high above us, 
waved her adieu to us as we steamed 


along the echoing gorge beside the 
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gray-green Nar; and soon we reached 
the confluence of Nar and Tevere. 
It was weary waiting at Orte, for 
Orte lay breathless and panting in 
June-tide heat, and gladly enough we 
turned our backs on the Tiber and the 
South, and took train for Orvieto. 

The country through 
was sometimes wooded and park-like. 
We might have been in the English 
midlands. The next moment we were 
back in Italy with her vines and corn; 
through 
mud-clift 


we passed 


and again we were passing 
such barren, torrent-worn, 
banks as reminded one of the “wadys” 
Sinai. These rain- 
cliffs we had seen 


and “jorfs” of 
fissured, desolate 
in the backgrounds of some of Peru- 
not believed 
till 
after, 
coun- 
barren 


gino’s pictures; we had 
true to nature 
a day or 
Perugino’s 
similar 


them to be now; 
and 
passed up through 
try, noticed 
stretches of what seemed old lake 
levels nearer his home,—that brown, 
wall-crested hill of Monte della Pieve, 
—we saw how well and truly the 
painter had used his eyes, how indi- 
were his coloring 


when, two we 


and 


vidual and local 
and arrangement of landscape. 
“Orvieto!” cried a friend, and, look- 
ing up on the left, we saw a strange 
table-land of brown cliff raised as if 
for giving perfect defence to any who 
should the height and there 
make his refuge. No wonder that the 
Popes, who felt Rome too hot to hold 
them, turned willing eyes to this high 
fortress-town of love and loyalty. 
The town and the great Cathedral 
were not in evidence. We took our 
seats in “the funicular” in faith, and 
soon found ourselves piercing the tufa 
bastion’s forehead, and emerging into 
sunlight close to the public gardens, 
where the vast “pozzo” Clement VII. 
planned in 1527, and the great archi- 
tect of that colossal prison of Paul ITI. 
at Perugia, carried into effect, still 
speaks of siege and war's alarms. 


seale 
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Gothic 


But where was the Cathedral? 
had come to the finest 
facade in Italy; and it was not! 
We took seats in the omnibus from 
the old palace hostelry of the Belle 
Arti; and, turning swiftly towards the 
town, saw a black and white striped 
building, that seemed neither of size 
for a moment 


see 


nor beauty, lift itself 
beyond the flaming ledge of poppies 
upon the dark wall on our left. 

Then we dived into the fortress-city 
of the Guelphs, and felt, as the streets 
narrowed, the chains were 
hanging the wall, and the 
granite stoup-heads for holding the 
chains were noted, a breath of the old 
days of battle that had never died 
away from this high rock-built city 
Romans broke the 


and as 


seen on 


from the time the 
Etruscan league, smote the Volsinian 
art-workers, and spoiled the Volsinian 
temples in 264 B> C. 

Still we gained no sight of the Cath- 
edral; but, as we went, a great brown 
tower, bare of ornament, rose up, and 
by its name bore witness to the days 
when the Moors had swept across the 
land. That Torre del Moro was a land- 
mark for us; for, after leaving our 
hotel, we had but to go to its foot and 
then turn sharply to our right hand to 
find our way to the Duomo. We did 
this, and passing up a street fragrant 
with cheesemongers’ ware, and loud 
the hammer of the bootmaker, 
we caught sight of the great flashing 
mosaic of the central facade and knew 
that the Cathedral was near. 

The first impression of 
Gothic wonder is, that it is of smaller 
dimensions than one has been led to 
imagine. It is not till one enters it 
that one sees what proportion can do 
to make for size and magnificence. 

We went across the piazza and sat 
where the Orvietans love to sit at all 
hours of the day, on the long stone 
bench on the raised causeway, and 
thence tock in slowly the main fea- 


with 


Orvieto’s 
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tures of that wonderful facade, which 
the architect, Lorenzo Mai- 
tani, planned, and that took two 
hundred and fifty years to complete; I 
ought to say, that took near six hun- 
dred years to finish,—some of the mosa- 
are of this nineteenth century’s 
work. 

Here, in front of us, was 


Sienese 


ies 


a building 
of gray and white marble in alternate 
bands, the long sides of the main body 
of it broken abutments 
which formed the 
nave, that have never been filled with 
altars, the nave ending in a transept 
and a rectangular choir. 

This building, one hundred and four- 
teen and a half yards long and thirty- 
yards the dream 
of a genius whose name is lost to us. 


by circular 
chapels open to 


six wide, was 
The Pope who founded it was Nicho- 
las IV. On the 13th of 
1290, the Pope who declared it open 
for worship was Guido di Farnese, 
and this ceremony they performed on 
Corpus Christi Day of 1309. Innum- 
erable were the hands that put that 


November, 


unknown dreamer’s vision into stone. 


It is not too much to say that the 
flower of North Italian craftsmen of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth and _fif- 


teenth centuries bore their part in the 
work. 

It was enough for us to know that 
Andrea Pisano had sculptured the 
panels of the lower part of the facade, 
that Signorelli and Fra Angelico had 
painted the walls and roof of part of 
the right transept, to make us wish for 
days, noc hours, to give to the reading 
of this beautiful Bible in stone. Every 
page of it, and every letter on every 
page, the outcome of the 
thought, and devotion, and skill of the 
ablest minds and hands that the great 
Roman Church, regardless of expense, 
could bring to enshrine a poor monk’s 


had been 


dream, and to give importance to a 
dogma that was its outcome. 


To-morrow was to be the anniver- 
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sary of the Cathedral's founding. To- 
morrow was Corpus Christi Day. 

The fable that had inspired this glo- 
art should to-morrow 
be rehearsed in the eyes of all the peo- 
The Monk of Bolsena, doubting 
whether or not the and wine 
by act of the 
very body and blood of the Lord, was 
convinced by a miracle; for lo! the 
napkin which he used at the time of 


rious work of 


ple. 
bread 


became consecration 


celebration was suddenly stained with 
the veritable blood of the Lord which 
dropped from the five wounds in the 
That 
was as 
that 
doctrine of 


sacred wafer he was breaking! 
with blood 
Church 


napkin stained 
precious to a whole 
clinch the 


Transubstantiation as it was convinc- 


wished to 


ing to the poor monk; so it was most 


earefully preserved; and a_ glorious 


reliquary of silyer-gilt and enamel 
was worked for it by Ugolino de 
Maestro Vieri and Viva of Siena. To- 


morrow it will be with much circum- 
stance brought forth from the great 
marble the Cappella del 
Corporale, in the northern transept; it 
will 
morning, by the light of a thousand 
of litanies, 


shrine in 


be placed, in the hush of early 


candles and to the sound 
on the High Altar; and after a grent 
service it will go through the town on 
the shoulders of the priests, with the 
and all the devout of the 
ancient city. Banners, and music, and 
with it, 
tify that the miracle that satisfied the 
Monk of Bolsena can satisfy the doubt- 


Bishop 


incense will go along to tes- 


ing still; to-morrow the Church that is 
its guardian will allow the most skep- 
the napkin that 
blood-stains of the body of 


tical sight of bears 
the 
Lord. 

What a thing faith is! We may 
at the but that 
others would give their life and labor, 


the 


snnile monk’s dream; 


heart and brain, for it, here is a wit- 


ness in stone. 


We entered the Cathedral door, or 
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rather could not enter till we had un- 
ravelled the exquisite intricacy of the 
most delicate series of Old Testament 
pictures in low relief it had ever been 
our fortune to see. 

It is true that the rude forcefulness 
of Giotto’s panels on his Florentine 
tower was not here; but here was 
daintiness of work, devotion of heart, 
reality of expression, which, whether 
in the faces of the angels that walked 
with God, as from the creation of the 
world He walked with men, or in the 
spray of vine or rose-leaf, made one 
marvel at the delicacy of hand and 
the tender sympathy of soul. The un- 
dercutting of the vine-stem, the group- 
ing of the figures, the fullest care in 
least detail, seemed all to join in sing- 
ing the praise of God, who gave such 
skill and put such thoughts in mortal 
heart, as here in marble, ivory-golden 
now by lapse of years, have won them 
immortality. 

We entered the church, dim from the 
light let through the transparent slabs 
of alabaster, that shone like a harvest- 
moon, and beautiful from the color 
sent down through the gorgeous west- 
end rose-window. 

The holy water font alone might 
have detained us for half an hour, but 
we pressed on to sight of the great 
frescoes by Signorelli, and the tender 
beginning of a work—his pupils fin- 
ished—by Fra Angelico. 

It was a bold stroke, but a true one, 
for any Church that believed in a Holy 
Ghost, to enshrine Ovid and Virgil 
and Polybius along with Dante and 
the Gazer at the Stars in this chapel, 
wherein the great doctors and saints 
of the Church were painted, and over 
which the doom of the false witnesses 
and the teaching of Antichrist, the 
life of love and the life of hate, in the 
the future world, were all bodied 
forth. 

As one gazed at the sturdy face of 
Signorelli and the devout but gentler 
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face of Angelico,—there in the lower 
group of the great Antichrist fresco, 
one felt they knew what they 
were about, and believed in a wider 
world of fuller sympathy that the 
Church of their fathers would, years 
after, come to believe in. Thence 
one went away, refreshed of soul, to 
gaze at that beautiful work, faded as 
it is and little spoken of, that still fills 
the choir with color and thought; and 
then the church began to fill as if for 
a great service. 

The minstrels took their seats in a 
gallery above the entrance to the Cap- 
pella Nuova. The Bishop and his 
golden-cloaked ecclesiastics filed in, 
and the solemn festival of the eve of 
Corpus Christi Day began to sound of 
orchestra and song. 

The service was loud and long, the 
worshippers restless, the heat great, 
and one went back to one’s inn deter- 
mined to be in one’s place, at three 
o'clock of the following day, to see the 
beginning of the festival proper,—the 
opening of the Shrine and the removal 
of the glorious reliquary to the High 
Altar. 

There was not much sleep for the 
weary that night. Jangling of muies, 
clatter of horse-hoofs, rattle of wheels, 
tramp of feet, told one that the coun- 
try for miles around intended to be 
present, and to receive the blessing of 
the passing reliquary’s shadow on the 
morrow. 

At half-past two in the morning I 
Was on my way to the Cathedral; the 
stars were bright above me, but they 
were bright beside me also. There, 
on either side of the street, by the 
light of their electric lamps, were the 
shoemakers hammering away. The 
master, surrounded with his appren- 
tices, or with so many as were not 
asleep for a few moments inside the 
curled hides that lay on the ground, 
was stitching away for dear life. Ital- 
ian workmen cannot afford to keep 
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festa unless they put the day’s work 
in before the dawn, and this they 
seemed prepared to do by turning 
night into day. But it argued for their 
belief in the Bolsena miracle that thus 
they would labor on whilst others 
slept, and say with a smile to my ques- 
tion, “We shall sleep sounder to-mor- 
row night, if God will.” 

The people were coming from all the 
alleys into the piazza as I gained the 
Cathedral, now lit up with branches of 
candles from every pillar, and with its 


altar resplendent as a festal High 
Altar can be. There were about four 
hundred present, as I judged, all 


kneeling with their faces to the iron 


gate of the Cappella del Corporale. 


Then, with much unwinding of ma- 
chinery and clanking of locks, and 


much help from sundry choir-boys, 
the heavy door of the marble shrine 
was thrown open, and the silver reli- 
quary, pulled forward on rollers, was 
lowered to the staves on which it was 
to be borne. There was a pause, dur- 
ing which the priests carefully exam- 


ined it and dusted it; then the little 
silver doors were opened and the 
dusky-white napkin was seen. At that 


moment the bells of the whole city that 
were to ring for a full hour clanged 
out, the choir-boys broke into chant, 
and the clergy, each bearing a candle 
in hand, passed to the iron gates, and 
so, through the expectant kneeling 
multitude, to the gaily lit High Altar. 
The reliquary was carefully fixed in 
position, and the Mass began. 

I went home to rest, and at nine 
o'clock came again to the Cathedral to 
find it already being filled with gay 
processions of men and boys, who, as 
their cross-bearers or banner-bearers 
swayed in, up the steps and through 
the open doors, into the darkened 
church, followed with their huge can- 
dles and swinging lanterns, and gave 
an added light to the sombre building. 
All the while the procession was being 
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made up, in the body of the chureh, 
into a double line, music and service 
were going forward; the Bishop was 
indisposed, so was not sitting on his 
throne as usual, but resting in the 
vestry, till the time should come for 
the procession to leave the church for 


the perambulation of the town. The 
crowd of worshippers gathered out- 


side the line of processionists, and the 
hum and babble of voices in the reso- 
nant church were only drowned now 
and again by the stentorian basso or 
the high alto of the men in the singing 
gallery. 

I went back to the doorway to watch 
guilds and confraternities 
picturesque 
First 
another, 


the various 
assembling, and a 
sight one could not have seen. 


more 


from then from 
“ame the great banner or the crucifix 
beneath its canopy, borne by sturdy 
men, who carried the poles of their 
banners or crucifix, as the case might 
be, in leathern buckets strapped to 
their waist and upheld by shoulder- 
straps. White-robed brothers of their 
guild with red capes, gray-robed with 
white 


one street, 


blue capes, black with capes, 
on they marched, each bearing on their 
left arm or breast the insignia of their 
guild; old and children 
on they came, each with a bunch of 
flowers, and a candle in their hand, 
and each with friendly salutation for 
their friends and acquaintances on the 
Duomo steps. Meanwhile, the piazza 
was becoming packed with a 
natured crowd of people, trained to be 
patient and to wait. At the last a sig- 
nal was given from near the High 
Altar. A man bore a vast gilded 
crown or wreath set on a stave, in the 
center of which was a bell; another 
man, who was to ring the bell by a 
cord, went with him, and took up his 
place below the altar steps. Then the 
reliquary was brought down very sol- 
emnly and slowly from the High Altar 
and the clergy shouldered the staves, 


men young 


good 
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each one, as it seemed to me, clad in 
robes of fifteenth-century erhbroidery. 
The choristers came front, the 
Bishop followed after, and to the 
sound of the bell-man the two lines of 
processionists closed their ranks and 
began to move out of the darkened 
Cathedral into the crowded piazza. I 
went swiftly down the side aisle and 
found a good vantage-ground on some 
heaps of building-rubbish under the 
wall opposite. I the pageant 
come like a living thing, all glory and 
color, into the sunshine, and move like 
a gorgeous serpent through the som- 
bre crowd toward the left. The can- 
dles, which had been such a feature 
inside the church, were seen no more 


in 


saw 


to gleam, but appeared like ivory 
wands in the hands of the proces- 
sionists. 

Slowly and solemnly they went; 


here a bevy of pretty children in veils 
crowned with flowers, there a group 
of lads from some church school bri- 
gade; here a red-capped guild, and 
there a blue-capped one; here a group 
of brown Franciscans, there black and 
white Dominicans; and of the 
prettiest little curly-headed children 
I had even seen came along with bare 
arms and sandalled feet, and a tiny 
sheepskin over his little body. He, 
wearing a golden aureole, and carry- 
ing a flag on which was written Ecce 
Agnus Dei, might have stepped from 
a Botticelli painting. Not far from 
this tiny boy-Baptist, bearing a lily in 
her hands, came a fair child with 
wings of gold, and with a golden aure- 
ole, she just such an angel as the An- 
gelic Doctor would have drawn. 

And on, still on, the vast procession 
poured. At last silver trumpets and 
white cockades told me that the mu- 
nicipal band was in evidence. I knew 
they preceded the reliquary, and to 
the solemn sound of “The March of the 
Priests” the silver Shrine came slowly 
the doorway, between the 


one 


through 
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sculptured panels Pisano had carved. 


Behind came the golden mitres of 
bishops of other days, borne in sol- 
emn state by lads with napkins in 


their hands; and then closely follow- 
ing, and last feature in the procession, 
walked, supported by the clergy, for 
he seemed blind, and looked ill, the 
present Bishop of “Urbs Vetus,” the 
Orvieto of our time. Very proudly his 
mitre flashed as he moved, and very 
gorgeously did the or mul- 
berry purple of the silken under-robes 
of the attendant priests sweep along 
beside him. 

So the great pageant passed, and as 
came near, 


mauve 


the poor stained napkin 
the people fell upon their knees, and 
many lips moved in earnest prayer. 


mm 


There was no voice out of tune. he 
people believed in the Monk of Bolsena 
and his miracle, to a man; and there 
was in the air nothing but devotion 
and thanks, for that so the Christ had 
veritably, and indeed, vouchsafed to 
manifest His body and His blood to a 
doubting heart. 

After hours’ walk 
constant halt of the processionists to 
the sound of the bell, music was 
heard. The gay-plumed gendarmes 
took their places on the Duomo sters, 
and we waited the return of the pro- 
cession. Meanwhile, women had 
dustriously marked out the path the 
procession should take by strewing a 
well-defined portion of the pavement 
with grass, upon which they sprinkled 
rose-leaves and the leaves of poppies. 
Either side, for edging to the path- 
way of flowers, they laid sweet-scented 
This was enough to keep the 
crowd from pressing into the rose- 
strewn way. The Italians are too 
gentle and kindly to forget what was 
owed to the work of those devout 
women, and the path at the most in- 
teresting portion of the pageant’s 
journey was kept religiously clear. I 
found myself wondering whether any 


two weary and 


in- 


thyme. 
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had ever known 
such a 


English crowd I 
would, in the excitement of 
show, have allowed the little handfuls 
of sweet thyme and marjoram cast 
loosely down for piety’s sake, so to 
keep the way and take the place of 
I could not help not- 
which each 


mounted police. 
ing the kindly 
bearer of a candle allowed some poorer 
brother of the town to gather into his 
hands the great stalactites of wax that 
so he might afterwards make a few 
soldi out of the candles’ waste. It 
seemed as if they felt that every body 
on Corpus 


way in 


ought to have a blessing 
Christi Day. 

Then, over the flowery path and up 
the steps, the procession moved. How 
hot the banner-bearers were! How 
tired the little children and the aged 
priests seemed! But the blood-stained 
napkin that had given birth to that 
splendid Cathedral and its glorious 
facade was with them; and who could 
wonder that underneath those gates 
they would move with willing spirit, 
even though the flesh was weak! Up 
into the kindly welcome of the cool 
Cathedral they went; advancing right 
up to the altar steps, they stood left 
and right, and made a living avenue 
of men, that grew the whole length of 
the church. The candles flashed 
again into being, and whilst they 
burned in double line, all the way from 
door to altar, the people thronged in 
at side doors, and filled the side aisles. 


As soon as the reliquary and _ the 
Bishop entered, the incense-bearers 


advanced, and the reliquary-bearers 
halted, and put down their load; and 
then, though half choked by the fra- 
grant smoke, one was able to get a near 
view of the marvellous enamellings of 
blue, and green, and gold, which on the 
back of the reliquary told the story of 
the Bolsena monk; and on the front 
and on the doors, now open wide, 
in picture, of the birth and 
Very rude seemed 


spoke, 
death of Christ. 
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the drawing, but very rich the work- 
manship. The designer had _ evi- 
dently in mind the facade of Orvieto 
as he wrought. 

After a few moments’ pause the bur- 
den shouldered again, and the 
most picturesque part of the proces- 
sion took place; for the reliquary with 
the Bishop and priests, flanked, and 


was 


preceded, and followed after by the 
incense-bearers, was carried through 


the long lane of lighted candles and 
painted banners up to the High Altar. 
As it neared its rest, people fell upon 
their knees, and, from the side gallery, 
a great shout of praise, to organ ac- 


companiment, was heard. The sing- 


ers sang, so we were told, the very 
words that Bonaventura had com- 


posed for the singing; and very lustily, 
and with a good courage, they chanted 
their hymn of thanks. All the while, 
the candles dripped and deluged the 
floor with wax; all the while, little 
urchins, on hands and knees, scraped it 
up where it fell, for future 
heme; all the while, the 

hummed with the sound of feet com- 


use at 
building 


ing and going; then there was silence. 
The music ended; a priest ascended 
the steps in front of the reliquary, and 
taking a monstrance, lifted it in sight 
of all the people. At that moment, 
the municipal band, which had separ- 
ated itself from the procession and 
gone off to a part of the side aisle 
from which they were not visible, 
broke forth into the weird, bewilder- 
ing and bewitching music of the San 
Graal refrain from “Lohengrin.” 
Nothing that music could do to 
crown the most solemn moment of the 
day with its spell, should be left un- 
done. That enchanting strain of deep, 
pathetic meaning, of tear-compelling 
sound, of agony of a soul that strives 
and will not be satisfied with less than 
God, came with a surprise, and must 
have touched the least devout heart 
in all that congregation. We want 
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more than a blood-stained napkin to 
assure us of the Divine. After all, 
men’s hearts are the napkins in which 


Christ wraps the treasure of His 
blood, that is the life eternal. 
The great procession was over. The 


church that was witness to its cause 
might crumble back into its dust, but 
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the wings of faith in the Invisible as 
the Father of our spirits, would still 
be strong to bear the true soul up- 
ward, and the music heard that day 
in Orvieto Cathedral seemed the very 
wind of God, to take our hearts to 
heaven. 
H. D. Rawnsley. 





THACKERAY.* 


It is remarkable that in a century 
which is far more profusely supplied 
with biographies than any preceding 
age, and at a time when chronicles of 
small beer, no less than of fine vin- 
tages, seem to gratify the rather indis- 
criminating taste of the British public, 
no formal life has ever been produced 
of Thackeray. That this omission has 
been due to his express wish is well 
understood, and at any rate it may be 
cited as a praiseworthy breach of the 
latter-day custom of publishing a 
man’s private affairs and correspond- 
ence as soon as possible after his fun- 
eral. Nevertheless, the generation of 
those who knew Thackeray, for whom 
and he wrote, is now 
rapidly vanishing; so that it would 
have been a kind of national misfor- 
tune if posterity had been left without 
some authentic record of his personal 
history, his earlier experiences, his 
characteristic sayings and doings, and 
the general environment in which he 


among whom 


worked. 

For the biographical introductions, 
therefore, which are appended to each 
volume of this new edition, we owe 
gratitude to his daughter, Mrs. Rich- 
mond Ritchie. No more than seven 


* “The Works of William Makepeace Thack- 
with Biographical Introduction by his 
In 13 volumes. Lon- 


eray,”’ 
daughter, Anne Ritchie. 
dion: 1898. 


volumes have been actually published 
up to this date, but since these include 
a large proportion of Thackeray’s 
most important apd _ characteristic 
work, we make no apology for antici- 
pating the completion of the series by 
an attempt to make a critical exami- 
nation of the salient points which dis- 
tinguish his genius, and mark his place 
in general literature. Mrs. Ritchie 
tells us in a brief prefatory note that, 
although her father’s wishes have pre- 
vented her from writing his complete 
biography, she has at last determined 
to publish memories which chiefly 
concern his books. Her desire has also 
been “to mark down some of the truer 
chords to which his life was habitually 
set;” and accordingly we have in 
every volume an instalment, too brief 
and intermittent for such interesting 
matter, of the incidents and vicissi- 
tudes belonging to successive stages 
of his life and work, with glimpses of 
his mind and tastes, of the friendships 
that he made, and the society in which 
The form in which these 
reminiscences and _ reliquie appear 
has necessarily disconnected them, 
since they have been evidently chosen 
on the plan of connecting each novel 
with the circumstances or particular 
field of observation which may kave 
suggested the plot, the scenery, or the 
characters. One can thus see that 


he moved. 
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Thackeray’s mind, like his sketch- 
book, was constantly taking down 
vivid impressions of people and places, 
and in some of his notes of travel can 
be easily traced the sources whence 
he took hints for elaborate studies. 
But under this arrangement the chron- 
ology becomes here and there some- 
what entangled. “Pendennis,” for ex- 
ample, was finished in 1850, but as the 
hero’s life at Oxbridge is described in 
the novel, its introduction takes us 
back to the period when the writer 
himself was at Cambridge in 1829. 
“Vanity Fair,” again, written in 1845, 
contains a well-known episode of 
Dobbin’s school life, and the 
‘arries us more than once to the Con- 
tinent; so the introduction gives us 
recollections of Charterhouse, whither 
Thackeray went in 1822, and of travels 
about Germany in the early thirties. 
The “Contributions to Punch,” which 
form the sixth volume of this series, 
began in 1842, and lasted ten yeurs 
They provide occasion for many di- 
verting anecdotes, and for references 
to his colleagues who founded the for- 
tunes of that most successful of comic 
papers; but as on this plan the bio- 
graphical lines and recross 
each other, it is not easy for the reader 
to obtain a connected or comprehen- 
sive view of Thackeray’s career. 
Nevertheless, as the fortu- 
nately affords room and reason for 
giving many fresh details of his daily 
life, with some of his letters, or ex- 
tracts from them, which are fresh and 
amusing, we may cheerfully pass over 
these petty drawbacks. We are 
heartily thankful for our admission to 
a closer acquaintance with an author 
who has drawn some immortal pic- 
tures of English society, its manners, 
prejudices and characteristic types, in 
novels that will always hold the first 
rank in our lighter literature. 

How his boyhood was passed is tol- 
erably well known already. Return- 


story 


cross 


system 
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ing home in childhood from India, he 
was put first to a preparatory school, 
and afterwards, for nigh seven years, 
to Charterhouse. At eighteen he went 
up to Cambridge, where he spoke in 
the Union, wrote in university maga- 
“Revolt of 
though 


zines, criticized Shelley's 
Islam,” “a beautiful poem, 
the story is absurd,” and composed a 
Tennyson's prize poem, 
In 1830 he travelled in 


parody of 
“Timbuctoo.” 


Germany, and had his interview at 
Weimar with Goethe; and from 1831 
we find him settled in a Londor 


pleader’s office, reading law witb tem- 
porary assiduity, frequenting the 
theatres and Caves of Harmony, mak- 
ing many literary acquaintances, tak- 


ing runs into the country to canvass 
for Charles Buller, and trying his 


*prentice hand at journalism. His vo- 
cation for literature speedily damped 
his legal ardor, and drew him out of 
Mr. Tapsell’s chambers, where he left 
a desk full of sketches and carica- 
tures. In May, 1832, “This 
lawyer's preparatory education is cer- 
tainly one of the most cold-blooded, 
prejudicial invention that 
ever a man was slave to;” and he longs 
for fresh air and fresh butter. By 
August he had fled to Paris, where he 
read French, worked at a_ painter's 
atelier, and took seriously to the work 
of a newspaper correspondent. On 
the romantic school, which was just 
then at its height, he makes the fol- 
lowing remark, which betrays the an- 
tipathy to artificial and theatrical ten- 
dencies in literature that always pro- 
voked his satire:— 


he wrote: 


pieces of 


In the time of Voltaire the heroes 
of poetry and drama were fine gentle- 
men; in the days of Victor Hugo they 
bluster about in velvet and mustachios 
and gold chains, but they seem in no- 
wise more poetical than their rigid 
predecessors. 


He had little taste, in fact, for medi- 
eevalism in any shape, and “old Mon- 
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taigne’”’ was more to his liking. We 
are told, also, that he became ab- 
sorbed in Cousin’s “Philosophy,” not- 
ing upon it that “the excitement of 
metaphysics must equal almost that of 
gambling;” and finding, perhaps, no 
great attraction in either. After his 
marriage, in 1836, he settled down in 
London, devoting himself thencefor- 
ward to literature as a profession; the 
“Yellowplush Papers,” published in 
18387 by Fraser’s Magazine. being his 
‘arliest contribution of any length or 
significance. In the _ introductory 
chapter Mrs. Ritchie says:— 


I hardly know—nor, if I knew, 
should I care to give here—the names 
and the details of the events which 
suggested some of the “Yellowplush 
Papers.” The history of Mr. Deuceace 
was written from life during a very 
early period of my father’s career. 
Nor can one wonder that his views 
were somewhat grim at that particu- 
lar time, and still bore the impress of 
an experience lately and very dearly 
bought... As a boy, he had lost 
money at cards to some cardsharpers 
who scraped acquaintance with him. 
He never blinked at the truth or 
spared himself; but neither did he 
blind himself to the real characters of 
the people in question, when once he 
had discovered them. His villains be- 
came curious studies in human nature; 
he turned them over in his mind, and 
he caused Deuceace, Barry Lyndon 
and Ikey Solomons, Esq., to pay back 
some of their ill-gotten spoils, in an 
involuntary but very legitimate fash- 
ion, when he put them into print and 
made them the heroes of those grim 
early histories. 


We may infer from this passage 
that Thackeray’s mind acted not only 
as a microscope but as a magnifying 
glass; he had an eye, as one knows, 
for characteristic details, and it ap- 
pears that he could also enlarge the 
small fry of scoundrelism into magnifi- 
cent rascals. There can be no doubt 
that he had the image-making faculty 
of sensitive genius, and that much 


of all he saw and felt went to fill up 
his canvas and fix his point of view, 
Writing to his mother, he once said, 
“It is the fashion to say that people 
are unfortunate who have lost their 
money. Dearest mother, we know bet- 
ter than that;” though “for years and 
years he had to face the great question 
of daily bread.” But while he could 
battle stoutly against losses of this 
kind, he had no mercy on the rogues 
who caused them; and his indignation, 
accentuated by the strain of married 
life on a very narrow income, may ac- 
count in some degree for the cynical 
tone, now sombre, now mocking, 
which so perceptibly dominates his 
arlier writings and pervades all his 
books, though in a lesser and more 
tolerant way, up to the end. Against 
this shaded background, however, we 
may set many kindly figures, and the 
contrast is heightened by the humor- 
ous joviality which finds vent in his 
talent for caricature. To this we owe 
the full-length portrait of Major Gah- 
agan, and a whole gallery of other 
drawings, usually of Irishmen, which 
have been the delight of innumerable 
readers. The striking alternation be- 
tween two extremes of character and 
conduct, between tragedy and farce, 
between ridiculous meanness and pa- 
thetic unselfishness, is to be found in 
all his novels, though in his later and 
finer work it is controlled and tem- 
pered to more artistic proportions. 
But in the productions of his youth 
the darker tints so predominate as to 
disconcert the judgment of a genera- 
tion which has become habituated, at 
the present day, to a less energetic and 
uncompromising style of exposing 
fools and gibbeting knaves. And 
after making due allowance for those 
indescribable differences of taste 
which separate us from our fathers in 
every region of art,—and even admit- 
ting, what is by no means sure, that 


sixty years ago rascality, snobbery 
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and humbug were more rampant in 
society than nowadays,—we are still 
disposed to regret that a writer whose 
best work is superlatively good should 
have dwelt so persistently in his 
earlier stories upon the dreary and 
ignoble side of English life. From 
some passages in them it might be in- 
ferred by foreigners that the better 
born Englishmen habitually indulged 
in rudeness towards their social infe- 
riors, and that English domestics in 
good houses broke out into vulgar in- 
solence whenever they could do so 
with impunity. 

Take, for an example, in the scene 
from the “Great Hoggarty Diamond,” 
the behaviour of Mr. Preston, “one of 
Her Majesty’s Secretaries of State,” 
to an underbred, but good-tempered 
little city clerk, whom Lady Drum 
takes in her carriage for a drive in 
Hyde Park, and whom she hints he 
might ask to dinner. Mr. Preston acts 
on the hint, but with savage sarcasm, 
and Titmarsh, the clerk, accepts in 
order to plague the minister for his 
astounding rudeness:— 


“I did not,” he says, “intend to dine 
with the man, but only to give him a 
lesson in manners.” 


And so, when the carriage drove up 
to Mr. Preston’s door, he says to him:— 


“When you came up and asked who 
the devil I was, I thought you might 
have put the question in a more polite 
manner, but it wasn’t my business to 
speak. When, by way of a joke, you 
invited me to dinner, I answered in a 
joke, too, and here Iam. But don’t be 
frightened, I’m not a-going to dine 
with you.” ... 

“Is that all, sir?’ says Mr. Preston, 
still in a rage. “If you have done, will 
you leave the house, or shall my ser- 
vants turn you out? Turn out this 
fellow; do you hear me?” 


Assuming that sixty years ago a Sec- 
retary of State was much the same 


sort of man that he is to-day, what 
are we to think of this spirited col- 
loquy? and what kind of impression 
will it, and others no less forcible, 
produce upon the future student of 
manners who turns to light literature 
as the mirror of contemporary soci- 
ety? 

With regard, again, to the “Yellow- 
plush Papers,” is it from unpardon- 
able fastidiousness, the affectation of 
an over-refined literary taste, that we 
are inclined to question whether they 
have been wisely preserved in stand- 
ard editions of so great a novelist? 
The use of ludicrously distorted spell- 
ing intensifies the impression of ig- 
norant vulgarity, and there is a moral 
lesson in the story of Mr. Deuceace 
that atones in some degree for the very 
low company whom we meet in it. But 
the labor of deciphering the ugly 
words, and the cheerless atmosphere 
of sordid vice and servility, which 
they are most appropriately used to 
describe, are so unfamiliar to contem- 
porary novel readers that we think 
few will master two hundred pages of 
this dialect in the present edition. On 
the whole, after renewing our old ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Jeames, with 
Captain Rook and Mr. Pigeon, with 
Mr. Stubbs of the Fatal Boots, and 
others of the same kidney, we doubt 
whether these immature character 
sketches, which all belong to the 
author’s first and most Hogarthian 
manner, do not range below the legiti- 
mate boundaries of literature as a 
fine art, and whether they do not 
much rather harm than heighten his 
permanent reputation when they are 
placed on a line with his master- 
pieces by formal reproduction. It is 
impossible to take much interest in 
personages with an unbroken record 
of profligacy and baseness; and we 
are reminded of the Aristotelian max- 
im that pure wickedness is no subject 
for dramatic treatment. 
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Yet we are aware that it may be 
practically impossible to publish in- 
complete editions of a very popular 
writer; and in the extravagances of 
his youth one may discern the promise 
of much higher things. Very rapidly, 
in fact, in the work which comes next, 
Thackeray rises at once to a far su- 
perior level of artistic performance. 
We are not indisposed to endorse the 
opinion, pronounced more than once 
by good judges, that the high-water 
mark of his peculiar genius was 
touched by “Barry Lyndon,” which 
first exhibits the rare and distinctive 
qualities that were completely devel- 
oped in his later and larger novels. It 
may be affirmed, as a general rule, 
that most of our eminent writers of 
fiction have leaped, as Scott did, into 
the arena with some work of _first- 
class merit, which has immediately 
caught public attention and_ estab- 
lished their position in literature. 
Their fugitive pieces, their crudities 
and imperfect essays, have been either 
judiciously suppressed or consigned 
to oblivion. They have followed, one 
may say, the goodly custom pre- 
scribed by the governor of the Cana 
marriage feast; they put forth in the 
beginning their good wine, and they 
fall back upon inferior brands only 
when the public, having well drunk of 
the potent vintage, will swallow any- 
thing from a favorite author. We may 
regret that Thackeray’s start as a man 
of letters should have furnished an 
exception to this salutary rule; and in 
surveying, after the lapse of many 
years, his collected works, we are dis- 
posed to observe that no first-class 
writer has suffered more from the en- 
during popularity which has encour- 
aged the republication of everything 
that is his, from the finished chefs 
@euvre down to the ephemeral and 


unripe products of an _ exuberant 
youth. He would have given the 
world a notable confirmation of the 
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rule that a great author usually leads 
off on a high note, if he had opened 
his munificent literary entertainment 
with “Barry Lyndon.” We quote here 
from Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction:— 


My father once said to me, when I 
was a girl, “You needn’t read ‘Barry 
Lyndon’; you won't like it.” Indeed, 
it is scarcely a book to like, but one 
to wonder at for its consummate 
power and mastery. Barry Lyndon 
tells his own story, so as to enlist 
every sympathy against himself, and 
yet all flows on so plausibly, so glibly, 
that one can hardly explain how the 
effect was produced. From the very 
first sentence, almost, one receives the 
impression of a lawless adventurer, 
brutal, heartless, with low instincts 
and rapid perceptions. Together with 
his own autobiography, he gives a pic- 
ture of the world in which he lives and 
brags, a picture so vivid... that as 
one reads one almost seems to hear 
the tread of remorseless fate sounding 
through all the din and merriment. 
Take those descriptions of the Prus- 
sian army during the Seven Years’ 
War, and of that hand of man which 
weighs so heavily upon man,—what a 
haunting page of history! 


These remarks are very justly ap- 
preciative, for the book stamps Thack- 
eray as a fine impressionist, as an art- 
ist who skilfully mixes the colors of 
reality and imagination into a compo- 
sition of striking scenes and the effec- 
tive portrayal of character. With ex- 
traordinary ability and consistency to 
the type, he works out the gradual evo- 
lution of a wild Irish boy, hot-headed 
in love and fighting, full of daring im- 
petuosity and ignorant vanity, into 
the ruffianly soldier, the intrepid pro- 
fessional gambler, and finally into the 
selfish profligate, who marries a great 
heiress and sets up as a county mag- 
nate. Instead of the mere unadulter- 


ated villainyand meanness which were 
impersonated in his previous stories, 
we have here the complex strength and 
weakness of real human nature; we 
have the whole action lifted above the 
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platform of city swindlers, insignifi- 
‘ant scoundrels and needy cardsharp- 
ers, up to a stage exhibiting historic 
personages and scenes, courts and bat- 
tlefields; and we breathe freely in the 
wider air of immorality on a grand 
scale. As a sample of spirited free- 
hand drawing, the sketches of Conti- 
nental society, “before that vulgar 
Corsican upset the gentry of the 
world,” are admirable for their force 
and originality; and what can be bet- 
ter as a touch of character than the 
following defence of his profession by 
a prince of gamblers? 


I speak of the good old days of 
Europe, before the cowardice of the 
French aristocracy (in the shameful 
Revolution, which served them right) 
brought ruin on our order. . . You call 
a doctor an honorable man,—a swind- 
ling quack, who does not believe in the 
nostrums which he prescribes, and 
takes your guinea for whispering in 
your ear that it’s a fine morning; and 
yet, forsooth, a gallant man who sits 
him down before the baize, and chal- 
lenges all comers, his money against 
theirs, his fortunes against theirs, is 
proscribed by your modern moral 
world. It is a conspiracy of the middle 
classes against gentlemen; it is only 
the shop-keeper cant which is to go 
down nowadays. I say that play was 
an institution of chivalry; it has been 
wrecked along with other privileges 
of men of birth. 


Here we have the romance of the gam- 
ing-table; and in the same chapter 
Barry Lyndon recounts the _ evil 
chance that befell him at cards with 
two young students, who had never 
played before:— 


As ill luck would have it, they were 
tipsy, and against tipsiness I have 
often found the best calculations of 
play fail entirely. A few officers 
joined; they played in the most per- 
fectly insane way, and won al- 
ways. ... And in this ignoble way, 
in a tavern room thick with tobacco 
smoke, across a deal table besmeared 
with beer and liquor, and to a parcel 


of hungry subalterns and beardless 
students, three of the most skilful and 
renowned players in Europe lost seven- 
teen hundred louis. It was like 
Charles XII. or Richard Coeur de Lion 
falling before a petty fortress and an 
unknown hand. 


The picture of gamblers in a grimy 
tavern, the unconscious humor of 
Lyndon’s heroic lament, the compari- 
son between the cardsharpers’ discom- 
fiture and the fall of mighty warriors 
make up a fine example of Thackeray’s 
eye for graphic detail, and prove the 
force and temper of his incisive irony. 

Yet, in spite of its great excellence, 
the book still labors under the artistic 
disadvantage of having a rogue for 
its hero. Thackeray was too good an 
artist to be unconscious of this defect, 
and in a footnote to page 215 he de- 
fends his choice characteristically. 
After admitting that Mr. Lyndon mal- 
treated his lady in every possible way, 
bullied her, robbed her, to spend the 
money in gambling and taverns, kept 
mistresses in her house, and so on, he 
argues :— 


The world contains scores of 
such amiable people, and, indeed, it 
is because justice has not been done 
them that we have edited this autobi- 
ography. Had it been that of a mere 
hero of romance,—one of those heroic 
youths who figure in the novels of 
Scott or James, there would have been 
no call to introduce the reader to a 
personage already so often and _ so 
charmingly depicted. Mr. Barry is 
not, we repeat, a hero of the common 
pattern; but let the reader look round 
and ask himself, “Do not as many 
rogues succeed in life as honest men, 
more fools than men of talent?” And 
is it not just that the lives of this class 
should be described by the students of 
human nature as well as the actions of 
those fairy-tale princes, those per- 
fectly impossible heroes, etc., ete. 


One would be almost inclined to in- 
fer from this passage that the author 
had identified himself so completely 
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with his own creation as to have be- 
come slightly infected with Mr. Barry 
Lyndon’s sophistry. But the truth is 
that Thackeray found in a daring rogue 
a much finer subject for character- 
drawing than in the blameless hero, 
while he was deeply implicated in the 
formidable revolt which Carlyle was 
leading against the respectabilities of 
that day. 

It is worth notice that in Barry Lyn- 
don’s’ military reminiscences, done 
with great vigor and fidelity of detail, 
we have a very early example of the 
realistic as contrasted with the ro- 
mantic treatment of campaigns, of life 
in the bivouaec and the barrack. This 
method, which has latterly had im- 
mense vogue, seems to have been first 
invented in France, where Thackeray 
may have taken the hint from Stend- 
hal; but we are disposed to believe 
that he was the first who proclaimed 
it in England. As it professes to give 
the true, unvarnished aspect of war, 
it would certainly have accorded with 
Thackeray’s natural contempt, so 
often shown in his writings, for the 
romancer who revelled in the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious battles, the 
charges, the heroic exploits, the hon- 
ors, rather than the horrors, of the 
fighting business. Moreover, it is not 
only in style and treatment, but also 
in sentiment and in certain peculiar 
prepossessions, that we can trace in 
this novel the lines which the writer 
followed throughout his narratives, 
and his favorite delineations of char 
acter. For diplomatists he has always 
a curious contempt, and he never 
misses an opportunity of ridiculing 
them. “Mon Dieu,” says Lyndon, 
“what fools they are; what dullards, 
what fribbles, what addle-headed cox- 
combs; this is one of the lies of the 
world, this diplomacy,”—as if it were 
not also a most important and diffi- 
cult branch of the national services. 
Abject reverence of great folk he re- 


garded as the besetting disease of the 
middle-class Englishmen; and so we 
find Lyndon remarking by the way 
that Mr. Hunt, Lord Bullingdon’s 
governor, “being a college tutor and 
an Englishman, was ready to go on 
his knees to any one who resembled 
a man of fashion.” And the kindly 
eynicism which discolored Thackeray’s 
ideas about women, notwithstanding 
his tender admiration and love for 
the best of them, comes out pointedly 
in old Sir Charles Lyndon’s advice to 
Barry on the subject of matrimony:— 


Get a friend, sir, and that friend a 
woman, a good household drudge, who 
loves you. That is the most precious 
sort of friendship, for the expense of 
it is all on the woman’s side. The 
man need not contribute anything. If 
he’s a rogue, she'll vow he’s an angel; 
if he’s a brute, she will like him all 
the better for his ill treatment of her. 
They like it, sir, these women; 
they are born to be our greatest com- 
forts and conveniences, our moral 
bootjacks, as it were. 


“Barry Lyndon” discloses the prom- 
ise and potency of Thackeray’s genius. 
In “Vanity Fair,” his next work, it 
has attained its climax; the dramatic 
figures are more finely conceived, the 
plot is varied and more skilfully elabo- 
rated, the actors more numerous 
and life-like; and whereas in his pre- 
ceding stories he has mainly used the 
form ofa fictitious memoir, whereby 
the hero is made to tell his own tale, 
in this “Novel without a Hero,” the 
author proceeds by narration. The 
tone is still governed by irony and 
pathos, wherein Thackeray chiefly 
excels; y>t the contrasts between weak 
and strong natures, the superiority of 
honesty and the moral sense over 
craftiness and unscrupulous clever: 
ness, are now touched off with a light- 
er and surer hand. The unmitigated 
villain and the coarse-tongued, hard- 
hearted virago have disappeared with 
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other primitive stage properties; the 
human comedy is played by men and 
women of the upper world, with their 
virtues and frailties sufficiently set in 
relief, yet not exaggerated, for the pur- 
poses of the social drama. The book’s 
very title, “Vanity Fair,” denotes a 
transition from the scathing satire of 
his earlier manner to more indulgent 
irony, from Swift to Sterne, two 
authors whom Thackeray had evi- 
dently studied attentively. In his 
short preface the author preludes with 
the gentler note when he invites peo- 
ple of a lazy, benevolent or sarcastic 
mood to step into the puppet show for 
a moment and look at the perform- 
ance. 

The book’s success, Mrs. Ritchie 
tells us, was slow; the sale hung fire. 
“One has heard of the journeys which 
the manuscript made to various pub- 
lishers’ houses before it could find 
any one ready to undertake the ven- 
ture, and how long its appearance 
was delayed by various doubts and 
hesitations, until it was at last brought 
out in its yellow covers by Messrs. 
Bradbury & Evans on January 1, 
1847.” But when the last numbers 
were appearing Thackeray’ wrote 
that, “although it does everything but 
sell, it appears really to increase my 
reputation immensely,”—as it assur- 
edly did. That a signal success in lit- 
erature is nearly always achieved, not 
by following the beaten road, but by 
a bold departure from it, is a principle 
which could be abundantly’ estab- 
lished by examples, and which seems 
almost a truism when it is stated. 
“Vanity Fair’ was decidedly a work 
of great freshness and originality; but 
publishers are circumspect and rarely 
adventurous, they distrust novelties 
and prefer to follow the prevailing 
fashion as far as it will go, wherein 
we may discern one reason why the 
accouchement of the first literary child 
is usually so laborious. 


To criticize at length any single 
novel of Thackeray’s would be far be- 
yonti the scope or purpose of this arti- 
cle. Our object is rather to illustrate 
the course and development of bis dis- 
tinctive literary qualities, the slow ef- 
facement of prejudices which never 
entirely disappeared and the rapid ex- 
pansion of his highest artistic facul- 
ties. To begin with the prejudices. 
In “Vanity Fair” he still makes merci- 
less war upon the poor paltry snob, 
whom one must suppose to have in- 
fested English society of that day in 
a very rampant form; though, unless 
we have had great changes for the 
better in the last fifty years, one might 
suspect exaggeration. And another 
important reform of manners must 
have supervened in the same period, if 
we are to believe that in these novels 
the English servant is not unfairly 
caricatured. As we know him at the 
present day, in the class that lives 
with gentlefolk, he may be touchy and 
troublesome, with much self-assertive- 
ness, but also with much self-respect. 
He has as many faults as other peo- 
ple, but among them brutal rudeness 
is practically unknown; yet when Re- 
becca Sharp is driven in Mr. Selby’s 
carriage to Sir Pitt Crawley’s, having 
given nothing to the domestics on 
leaving the Selbys, the coachman is 
ludicrously rude to a poor governess. 


“I shall write to Mr. Selby, and in- 
form him of your conduct,” said Miss 
Sharpe to him. 

“Don’t,” replied that functionary; 
“I hope you've forgot nothink. Miss 
’Melia’s gounds, have you got them? 
as the ladies said you was to have ’ad. 
I hope they'll fit you. Shut the door, 
Jim, you'll get no good out of ’er,”’ con- 
tinued John, pointing with his thumb 
towards Miss Sharpe; “a bad lot, I 
tell you, a bad lot.” 


One may conjecture that Thackeray’s 
natural turn for comic burlesque 
which comes out so plainly in his 
drawings, had become ingrained and 
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inveterate by early practice, and cer- 
tainly his immoderate delight in set- 
ting snobs and flunkeys on a pillory 
became a flaw in the perfection of his 
higher composition. It might well 
produce, among foreigners at any 
rate, an unreal impression of the true 
relations existing between different 
classes of English society. 

But these are slight blemishes upon 
the surface of an epoch-making book, 
for “Vanity Fair’ inaugurated a new 
school of novel-writing in this country, 
with its combined vigor and subtlety 
of character-drawing, and with the 
marvellous dexterity of its scenes and 
dramatic situations. The army and 
military life in all its phases had a re- 
markable attraction for him; in all his 
larger books one or more officers are 
brought prominently upon. the fore- 
ground of his canvas. He hits off the 
strong and weak points of the profes- 
sion, in war and peace, with a truth 
and humor that gave freshness and 
originality to the whole subject, and 
the best of these pictures are in “Van- 
ity Fair.” There is not one of its lead- 
ing militaires—Dobbin and Osborne, 
Crawley and Major O’Dowd—in whom 
a typical representative of well-known 
varieties may not be recognized. His 
fine picturesque handiwork, his consis- 
tent preference of the real to the ro- 
mantic, and his reserve in the use of 
such tempting materials as the battle- 
field affords to the story-teller, are 
shown in his treatment of the episode 
of Waterloo. He is far too good an 
artist to lay out for usa grand scene of 
fierce fighting and carnage; nor does 
he, like Lever, produce Wellington and 
Bonaparte acting or speaking up to the 
popular conception of these mighty 
heroes. He is content to follow his 
own personages into that famous field, 
and to show how perilous circum- 
stance brings out the force or feeble- 
ness of each character, male and 
female, whether of the wives left be- 


hind at Brussels, or the soldiers in 
the fighting line at Waterloo. It is 
only at the end of his chapter, after 
some serio-comic incidents and dia- 
logues, exhibiting the behavior of the 
non-combatants—of Jos. Sedley, Mrs. 
O’Dowd, Lady Bareacres and the rest 
—that his narrative rises suddenly to 
the epic note in a brief passage full of 
admirable energy and pathos:— 


All our friends took their share and 
fought like men in the great fleld. All 
day long, while the women were pray- 
ing ten miles away, the lines of the 
dauntless English infantry were re- 
ceiving and repelling the furious 
charges of the French horsemen. 
Guns which were heard at Brussels 
were ploughing up their ranks, and 
comrades falling, and the _ resolute 
survivors closing in. Towards even- 
ing the attack of the French, repeated 
and resisted so bravely, slackened in 
its fury ... they were preparing for 
a final onset. It came at last, the col- 
umns of the Imperial Guard marched 
up the hill of St. Jean... unscared 
by the thunder of the artillery, which 
hurled death from the English line, 
the dark rolling column pressed on and 
up the hill. It seemed almost to crest 
the eminence, when it began to waver 
and falter. Then it stopped, still fac- 
ing the shot. Then at last the English 
troops rushed from the post from 
which no enemy had been able to dis- 
lodge them, and the Guard turned and 
fled. 

No more firing was heard at Brus- 
sels; the pursuit rolled miles away. 
Darkness came down on field and city, 
and Amelia was praying for George, 
who was lying on his face, dead, with 
a bullet through his heart. 


The military critic might pick holes in 
this description and Thackeray might 
as well have thrown the English in- 
fantry into squares instead of into 
line. Yet the passage is instinct with 
compressed emotion; and the sudden 
transition from the general battle to 
the single death is a good touch of 
tragic art. 

In “Pendennis” (1850) we may dis- 
cern the slowly softening influences of 
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years that bring the philosophic mind, 
of a calmer and easier time, and per- 
haps also of a different class of read- 
ers. Thackeray has now discovered 
that, as he says in his preface, “to 
describe a real rascal you must make 
him too hideous to show;” and that 
“society will not tolerate the natural 
in our art.” Even the attempt to des- 
cribe, in “Pendennis,” one of “the gen- 
tlemen of our age, no better nor worse 
than most educated men,” has star- 
tled the prudery of the public for whom 
he now finds himself writing. “Many 
ladies have remonstrated, and sub- 
scribers left me, because, in the course 
of the story, I described a young man 
resisting and affected by temptation.” 
Here, again, is another instance of the 
changes which rules of taste and con- 
vention may undergo in the course of 
a generation; for surely not even the 
straitest middle-class sect would in 
our day banish “Pendennis” on the 
score of impropriety. 

Mrs. Ritchie mentions that the 
author’s descriptions of literary life 
were criticized on the ground that 
he was trying to win favor with 
the non-literary classes by decry- 
ing his own profession—an absurd 
accusation which nettled him into 
replying. The truth seems to me that 
Thackeray, who poked fun at the 
weak sides of every class and calling, 
saw no reason why he should leave 
out his own; and the men of letters 
might have been comforted by observ- 
ing that he dealt with them much 
more tenderly than with their natural 
enemy, the publisher, who has taken 
philosophically, for all we have ever 
heard, the unmerciful caricatures of 
Bungay and Bacon in Paternoster 
Row. Yet it may have been annoying 
to find such a writer confidentially 
whispering to his readers “that there 
is no race of people who talk about 
books, or perhaps read books, so little 
as literary men.” 


“Pendennis” is in Thackeray's best 
style, as the novelist of manners. It 
opens, like “Vanity Fair,” with a short 
amusing scene that poses, as_ the 
French say, some leading actor in the 
play, and encourages the reader to go 
on. Next follows, as is usual with our 
author, a short retrospective account 
of the people and places among whom 
the plot is laid, with a descriptive 
pedigree of his hero. In his habit of 
setting his portrait in a framework of 
family history (compare the Crawleys, 
the Newcomes, the Esmonds), he re- 
sembles, though with less _ prolixity, 
Balzac, and he displays much knowl- 
edge and observation of English pro- 
vincial life. He is, we imagine, the 
first high-class writer who brought the 
Bohemian, possibly an importation 
from France, into the English novel; 
and the contrast between the seedy, 
strolling adventurer and _ straitlaced 
respectability, provides him with ma- 
terial for inexhaustible irony, with 
much good-natured sympathy for the 
waifs and strays. He has always a 
soft corner in his heart for reckless 
hardihood; and every one must be 
glad that his “poor friend, Colonel 
Altamont,” who had been doomed to 
execution, was respited at the last 
moment, as Thackeray tells us in his 
preface, on the very technical plea 
that the author had not sufficient ex- 
perience of jail-birds and the gallows. 
Merciful good nature towards a dar- 
ing scamp, who was free with his 
money and kind to women, was prob- 
ably at the bottom of the condonation. 
We know, from a paper, reproduced 
(to our thinking, unnecessarily) in one 
of these volumes, that in 1840 Thack- 
eray went to see Courvoisier hanged, 
and was so much upset by the spec- 
tacle that he prayed for the abolition 
of capital punishment to wipe out its 
stains of national blood-guiltiness. It 
may be noticed, moreover, that his 
stern denunciation of crime and folly 
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has by this time settled down into a 
philosophic mood that is almost fatal- 
istic, as when he suggests that “cir- 
cumstance only brings out the latent 
defect or quality, and does not create 
it; that “our mental changes are, like 
our gray hair and wrinkles, no more 
than the fulfilment of the plan of mor- 
tal growth and decay,” so that each 
man is born with the natural seed of 
fortune or failure. The voyage of 
life 


has been prosperous, and you are rid- 
ing into port, the people huzzaing and 
the guns saluting, and the lucky cap- 
tain bows from the ship’s side, and 
there is a care under the star of his 
breast that nobody knows of; or you 
are wrecked and lashed, hopeless, to 
a solitary spar out at sea; the sinking 
man and the successful one are think- 
ing each about home, very likely, and 
remembering the time when _ they 
were children; alone on the hopeless 
spar, drowning out of sight; alone in 
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the midst of the crowd applauding 
you. 


In such fine passages as these we hear 
the elegiac strain of the antique world, 
wherein remorseless fate held domin- 
ion over human efforts and destiny. 
Like other great writers who are 
touched with humorous melancboly, he 
falls often into the moralizing vein; 
he stops his narrative to address his 
reader with some ironical observation, 
after the manner of Fielding, whose 
leisurely tone of satire is so audible in 
the following quotation from ‘“Pen- 
dennis” that he might well have writ- 
ten it:— 


Even his child, his cruel Emily, he 
would have taken to his heart and for- 
given with tears; and what more can 
one say of the Christian charity of a 
man than that he is actually ready to 
forgive those who have done him every 
kindness, and with whom he is wrong 
in a dispute? 


(To be concluded.) 





THE SOLDAN’S GIFTS. 


Laocoén of old, Dan Virgil saith, 

Bade fear the Greeks, when gifts in hand they brought. 
Our Paladin that Eastward journeyeth 

Receiveth Turkish gifts, and dreadeth naught. 


Blood fills the golden cups with jewel set, 
And eke those Dresden vases fair to see— 
The pearls upon that silken coverlet 
Be tears that widows weep in Armenye. 


See ye, nor hear, the slain men lying dumb? 
The living. that for hunger cry aloud? 

O lady! fear ye not what dreams may come, 
Sleeping beneath the Soldan’s jewelled shroud? 


The Speaker. 
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CONSTANCE.* 


By Tu. BENTZON (Mme. Blanc). 


Translated for The Living Age by Mrs. E. W. Latimer. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The next day M. de Glynne came ina 
carriage to take the doctor and his 
daughter to Nérac, where the wedding 
was to be. He was alarmed, on seeing 
Constance, at the change in her looks 
and her air of suffering. A night of 
veritable mental anguish had altered 
her as much as years of bodily sick- 
ness. The delicate rose color of the ele- 
gant dress she had put on for the occa- 
sion made still more marked the pale- 
ness of her face. The very beauty of its 
lines seemed to have been disturbed by 
some internal convulsion, which gave 
her a tragic air; her darkened eyelids 
showed traces of tears; never had 
bridesmaid looked less joyous, less 
suited to her role. 

“Grand Dieu! what is the matter?” 
cried Raoul as soon as he saw her. 

She said that she had a violent head- 
ache. and her father seemed to accept 
this excuse. 

“You must shake it off,’ he said, 
“and think of it as little as possible.” 

They set off at a rapid pace along a 
road bright with sunshine, such sun- 
shine as makes bride and bridegroom 
fancy that all the universe takes part 
in their personal felicity. 

Henriette looked exceedingly grace- 
ful in her white satin draperies; her 
blushing face, all dimples and all 
smiles under her long tulle veil, was al- 
most pretty, for she was so radiant 
with happiness. Every one thought 
that she had never appeared to such 
advantage, and on the other hand it 
was remarked with some surprise that 
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the beautiful Mlle. Vidal was not at 
all beautiful that morning. She was 
not improved, said the envious, by the 
gowns from Paris,—quite the reverse! 
The news of her engagement to M. de 
Glynne began to be spoken of; people 
looked at the proprietor of the Park 
with a certain jealous and admiring 
curiosity. 

“But just look at Constance!” whis- 
pered Mme. Labusquette to one of her 
friends. “Wouldn’t one think that 
some piece of bad luck had dropped 
upon her out of the clouds rather than 
a good marriage? I can’t comprehend 
it. He is so rich!” 

Constance, meantime, followed with 
painful interest all the stages of the 
civil and religious double marriage. 
She had never before been present at 
the former, and, as she expected, it 
made little impression on her. Wish- 
ing to find out if Henriette felt as she 
did, she said to her abruptly as they 
left the Mairie: 

“Well, madame, now you are both 
firmly united. If it pleased your hus- 
band to carry you off this minute, he 
has a right to.” 

“T should like to see him have the 
audacity!” replied the new Mme. Cap- 
devielle. “We are just as we were yes- 
terday. That civil ceremony does not 
count. If Horace happened, by chance, 
to say the contrary, we should have 
our first quarrel without more ado.” 
Horace, very uncomfortable in a new 
black suit, responded laughingly to his 
wife’s aggressive declaration: 

“Women have not the slightest re- 
spect for the Code.” 

But in his heart he shared the feel- 
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ing of Henriette, for he added without 
further discussion: 

“That is always one step to take; but 
two links are better than one. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the first ‘yes’ by 
itself is not enough, either in the eyes 
of the world or in our own. So iet us 
lose no time in going to pronounce the 
other.” 

And in spite of the austere bareness 
of the Protestant place of worship, in 
spite of the simplicity of the marriage 
ceremony, all the pomp and all the 
emotion of the day centered in the re- 
ligious marriage. The jolly, careless 
face of the young registrar became 
grave, and tears rose to the eyes of the 
bride, during the delivery of the dis- 
course which exhorted them to love 
one another, and in their mutual affec- 
tion to feel themselves drawn closer to 
God, looking upon their love as a 
means whereby God assists the soul 
to rise upward to Himself, and to see 
in God the source of that love which is 
the greatest of all good gifts, and, un- 
like others, eternal. 

The pastor took for his text the pas- 
sage in which Saint Paul says, “In 
God we live and move and have our be- 
ing.” He spoke of the emptiness and 
misery of a worldly life with no hope 
beyond, and nothing to look forward to 
but the enjoyments of the present and 
the satisfaction of selfish passions, and 
contrasted it with all that life offers 
to a Christian pair who live together 
so as to bring down heaven on the 
earth, for that miracle, said he, is 
within reach of us all. Heaven may 
be everywhere or anywhere. It is not 
above us or below us; it is a _ state 
which for those who have pure hearts 
and a right will may be begun in this 
world. 

Nothing could be more touching than 
this exhortation, uttered with emotion 
by the pastor; it seemed to be in part 
a sermon and in part a father’s bless- 
ing. Constance saw her uncle in a 


new light. More than once he had 
seemed to her overcharged with 
earthly cares, which appeared to her to 
impair his sacerdotal dignity. She had 
seen him nagged by his wife, and in- 
eapable of wisely managing his army 
of children, but now she saw him as 
the minister of the Gospel, and as such, 
on that day, she recognized him. 

“What would he say,” thought she, 
“of the position I am in?” 

Ah, how happy it was for Henriette 
that her feet were now set on a smooth 
path, on which she had only to walk 
forward now, hand in hand with the 
man she loved, and where no phantom 
form would ever come, like remorse, to 
glide between them, the figure of a 
woman cast off, now threatening, now 
railing, but always impossible to elude 
or drive away,—-that face which Con- 
stance now saw ever distinctly, forbid- 
ding her to draw near to Raoul! The 
sacred words of Scripture rang in her 
ears, words which forbade a husband 
to put away his wife, words which 
said, “Those whom God has joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder.” By a 
humiliating association of ideas she 
kept contrasting this young couple, 
honored and blessed, with another man 
and woman, covered with shame, who 
lived near the Priory, a scandal in the 
neighborhood, pointed at in the vil- 
lage, whose inhabitants said that the 
pair were living like brute beasts, for 
the woman had somewhere a husband 
in prison. She thought of the unhappy 
position of the children of these pa- 
riahs, how their playmates and school- 
mates ill-treated them and called them 
bad names. “What difference,” she 
thought, “would there be in God’s sight 
between that pair and us?” 

And a pitiless voice answered: 
“None; except impunity under a law 
made by men, and a certain indulgence 
on the part of society, which might 
under the circumstances show that 
cowardly compliance for which the 
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world has been accursed. That is all 
you could hope for in the way of dif- 
ference,—or less, for shame and public 
reprobation may be benefits which 
may help to expiate the sin.” 

“It shall never be!’”’ she cried to her- 
self as she knelt for the last prayer, 
in which, with despairing fervor, she 
asked strength from that God who had 
thus enlightened her conscience. The 
mirage of her happiness had passed 
away. One word had sufficed to dis- 
perse it. Her own father had pro- 
nounced that cruel word. 

“You seem to be suffering very 
much,” said Raoul,as they walked back 
side by side to the parsonage. “Perhaps 
you have done too much to-day and 
may have to pay for this exertion. Are 
you going to sit through the wedding 
breakfast with such a pain in your 
head?” 

“No,—my aunt asked me if I should 
not like to lie down in her bedroom, 
and I said I should,” she answered 
briefly. ““Listen—as soon as you can slip 
away—I trust to you—you must—” 

Some one came up to them. Quickly 
she added: 

“In the Garenne,—by the fountain of 
Saint Jean. They promised not to dis- 
turb me. I will manage it. I will be 
there.” 

He answered only by a bow. He was 
at once tempted by the hope of this in- 
terview and disturbed by the manner 
in which it had been granted him, by 
the change in her voice, by the ab- 
sence of a smile, by the sort of com- 
mand in her manner of appointing the 
meeting. 

All was bright and festal in the 
home of the Durantons, a house where 
luxury or even common tidiness was 
rarely seen. Wreaths of myrtle and 
evergreens, hung upon the walls of the 
dining-room, hid the shabby paint and 
paper, and a sumptuous feast did 
honor to the exertions of several excel- 
lent cooks who had been called in for 


the occasion. The guests washed 
down the pastry and the patés, and the 
larded fowls, with excellent old wines, 
which loosened all tongues, and the 
guests were quite ready to sound the 
praises of the productions of their own 
country. 

Amid the bursts of general gayety, 
the pastor, who had come down once 
more to his habitual worldly interests, 
recalled a celebrated poetic effort of his 
beloved Du Bartas, the poet of the dis- 
trict, who on the occasion of the 
solemn entrance of Queen Marguerite 
of Valois into Nérac had caused it to 
be addressed to her by three nymphs, 
one speaking in Latin, one in French, 
and one in the current language of 
Gascony. He repeated this triple epi- 
thalamium, whose only fault was its 
length, but which nevertheless was ap- 
plauded to the skies by the company. 
Healths followed abundantly to the 
bride and bridegroom, and even to 
their posterity, some healths being 
given in prose and some in verse. 

M. de Glynne did his best to rise to 
the height of the general hilarity. The 
doctor made no effort to do so. He was 
gloomy and absorbed, and accounted for 
his want of gayety by his daughter's in- 
disposition. At the beginning of the re- 
past every one had condoled with him 
regretfully on the absence of the charm- 
ing bridesmaid, who had been forced by 
her headache to shut herself up in her 
aunt’s room upon the wedding day! 
During the first course they had much 
to say about this, but afterward the in- 
cident, which after all was only sec- 
ondary, was by degrees forgotten. 
Raoul, therefore, easily succeeded in 
making his escape before they took 
coffee. He had charged the doctor, in 
a hurried tone, to say that he was 
obliged to leave early, being needed at 
home on pressing business, and to ex- 
plain to the guests, who were already 
a little inebriated, that it was the fash- 
ion in Paris on such occasions de s’es- 
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quiver a Vanglaise,—“to take French 
leave,” as we should say. 

There were very few people in the 
Garenne, and for more than an hour 
Constance, who was supposed to be 
dozipg on her aunt’s bed, had been 
able, without attracting any attention, 
to sit under the great trees round the 
fountain of Saint Jean. Her elegant 
dress she had coaxed into a duster of 
brown woolen material, which showed 
nothing underneath, and would not at 
any rate have been noticed. What had 
she been thinking of all that time, with 
her eyes fixed upon the river, listening 
dreamily to the noise of the flowing 
water? Perhaps of the sad love pas- 
sages which had ended in death, like 
those of Fleurette, that rustic Ophelia, 
who had drowned herself within two 
yards of the place where she was sit- 
ting; but much, no doubt, of her own 
love story, which had begun on this 
very spot the day when she _ had 
resented the too earnest glance of 
Raoul. 

The season was then different. The 
leaves, now yellow and red on the top 
branches of the oaks and elms, were 
then hardly more than in bud, and the 
nightingales of that spring evening 
were gone long ago,—long, long ago, for 
it would be two years next April. Was 
it possible? Oh, how short those 
eighteen months had seemed, but they 
had been filled with what must make 
up the history of a lifetime,—a life of 
love had filled up all that interyal. 
During those months Constance had in- 
dulged herself in a nameless happiness; 
but now her light-headedness was over, 
she had dropped down to earth bruised 
and broken forever. 

A sudden breeze, stirring the trees 
beneath which she sat, let fall a few 
leaves, tinted with the brilliant hues of 
autumn, and hurried them along the 
path before her. Where were they go- 
ing, those leaves that had come down 
from a place so high? They knew not; 


nor could Constance direct or foresee 
her own future destiny. Without him? 
No, she could not bear it. Then she 
recollected what she had said at that 
beautiful moment when the strange 
wish had come to her to stay the clock 
of time, and to die before it went on 
again,—“If this day were to be our 
only happy one,” she had said, “we 
should thank God for it.” What rash 
words! Ah, how much rather would 
she never have drunk of that cup of 
happiness than to have so soon seen it 
dashed from her lips! 

Would she really have wished that? 
Passive and sad she sat, watching her 
own thoughts as—so one might ex- 
press it—they swirled aimlessly around 
her like the fallen leaves, while she 
had not the courage to gather them up 
or to thrust them away. Some one 
passed behind the bench on which she 
sat, a hand touched her shoulder. She 
started and turned round. Her eyes 
met those of Raoul, full of terror and 
desolation. 

“IT implore you,” he said, “do not take 
back your gift,—you have given your- 
self to me. It would be so cruel! Thé 
consequences would be so grave.” 

A sudden return of courage came to 
her, and with it a certain indignation. 
She replied in a low tone, but with a 
voice constrained though it was firm: 

“I gave myself to a man who told me 
he was free.” 

“Listen, Stannie,”’ he said, sitting 
down beside her, “believe anything but 
this unjust and odious accusation. 
Can you think I wanted to deceive 
you? I have acted honestly. I told 
your father all the events of my past 
life, that he might fully know the man 
he admitted to his household. I in- 
tended him to tell you. I had no 
thought of concealment. This new law 
of divorce had awakened in me no 
hope. I had passed part of my life— 
that time when I formed part of 
society—in a circle where it would 
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probably not have been approved. I 
mean, I had lived among persons much 
attached to the forms of religion, 
though the greater part were, I am 
obliged to say, at heart very indifferent 
even as to morals. Something of their 
feeling I had caught, for I tell you 
again that the idea of availing myself 
of that means of preventing that wom- 
an from continuing to bear my name 
had not occurred to me. It was your 
father, who, seeing how entirely over- 
come I was, after your departure, and 
aware that——’” 

Raoul de Glynne stopped, hesitating. 

“Yes,” Constance continued, “with- 
out realizing it, I betrayed myself.” 

He took her hand, which was hang- 
ing at her side, and, half kneeling, 
raised it to his lips. 

“Then it was my father,” she said, 
without appearing to notice his caress, 
“who suggested to you—” 

“He saw my despair. He took pity 
on me.” 

“He pitied me too, poor father. He 
was not stopped by a barrier which 
was of no consequence in his eyes,— 
which he would have been only too 
glad to see me pass over. But you— 
how could you forget that Iam a 
Catholic? You are one too—Ah yes, I 
know, it is only in name,” she went on, 
in response to a gesture which had es- 
caped him, “but at all events you have 
been a soldier,—what would you think 
of the soldier who deserted his colors?” 

“T can never believe that any human 
law should oppose itself to the happi- 
ness of two beings who, owing no duty 
to any one else, have chosen each 
other.” 

“No duty to any one else?” 

“Ten years ago the woman of whom 
I hate to speak to you ceased to exist, 
as far I am concerned. My folly, my 
guilt was that I married her. True 
marriage,—the marriage vow to which 
it is man’s duty to be faithful, must be 
a pledge of the union of true hearts. 


Such a union may exist without priest 
or pastor, and God, you may be sure, 
will not disavow it. Do not belittle 
his love and justice, Constance.--—” 

She listened trembling. Could these 
sophisms be right in spite of her own 
instinct, in spite of all she had been 
taught? He knew everything so much 
better than she did! 

“You think little,” she said, “of the 
observances of religion.” 

“Very little. The important thing is 
to obtain the favor of God, provided al- 
ways that Providence has us in its 
keeping and speaks to us in the depths 
of our hearts. As for the rest——” 

All at once Constance seemed to hear 
the words of the Abbé Eudes coming 
back to aid her weakness. She whis- 
pered them as if repeating something 
he had dictated: 

“It was not a thing of great impor- 
tance which in the days of the mar- 
tyrs was demanded of the persecuted 
Christians, but simply a sign. They 
were asked to burn a few grains of 
incense before an idol. And they pre- 
ferred death.” 

She sat up as she said it, deadly pale. 
She looked as one of those virgins may 
have looked who, rather than sacrifice 
to those deifications of human passions 
that the heathen called their gods, 
went down into the arena and there 
shed their blood. 

“T had not thought you a fanatic,” 
said Raoul, alarmed at the expression 
on_her face. 

“And I am not. I would not pass 
judgment on any other woman who did 
what you ask me to do. Oh no, I cer- 
tainly would not condemn her,” she 
repeated in a low, sad voice, as if she 
had found many excuses for this imag- 
inary sinner. “But for myself I cannot 
—no, I cannot.” 

“Because you are selfish and severe, 
said Raoul passionately, “because you 
do not know what it is to love.” 

He had risen, and was looking at her 
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in a way that made her grow pale and 
tremble. 

“I leave you to your untroubled peace 
of mind, to that icy satisfaction with 
yourself which is dearer to you than 
anything else in this world.” 

She laid a quivering hand on his arm 
to detain him. 

“Ah!” she cried, “do not speak so—I 
implore you— I implore you!—Do you 
wish to make me mad? Don’t you see 
how I suffer?” 

And she burst into tears. 

He was conquered. The sight of her 
eyes bathed in tears, eyes where still 
shone unextinguished flames of pas- 
sion, the despairing appeal in her 
young voice, the wild gesture with 
which, like one drowning, she clung to 
her last hope, all touched him to the 
heart. 

He drew her back to the bench, again 
sat down beside her, and implored her 
to forgive him. She was still sobbing. 

“If you knew what it was, my be- 
loved, to awaken so suddenly from 
such a happy dream! Perhaps I ought 
not to have believed your father, when 
he repeated to me with a look of so 
much hope, ‘Have confidence.’ I 
trusted him, thinking that he knew you 
so well that he would not let me be ied 
astray by a false hope. Which of us 
two has been most deceived?” 

“Neither of us,” she answered with 
great gentleness, smiling through her 
tears. “We know now that we love 
each other. But you must grant that 
my position is one extremely rare. 
Generally a young girl has. the 
protection of her family to defend 
her when she must not follow the dic- 
tates of her heart,—but I stand alone. 
My father is the first to batter down 
a breach in what I hold to be my 
duty. Spare me,—be generous, be pa- 
tient, let me see my way clearly. Of 
one thing I am certain, that God is 
too merciful to permit that all should 
‘be at an end between us.” 


“What do you require me to do?” 
asked Raoul, with absolute abandon- 
ment of his own will, placing himself 
entirely in those little hands which he 
kissed again and again. 

“Travel—find some pretext. I cannot 
go away again.” 

“Must I be away long?” 

He was at the mercy of the young 
girl, and, unhappy as she was, there 
was a certain joy in seeing her power 
over him. 

“You will call me back—it will need 
only a word—when the phantoms 
which now part us shall have vanished 
away?—For they are only phantoms.” 

She smiled up at him tenderly but 
made no answer. 

“Au revoir then. My father will be 
looking for me.” 

She was already a few yards from 
him. She turned, sent him a kiss, and 
then, with a rapid step, went down the 
avenue. He followed her with his 
eyes, remembering the day when, as 
he had said, he saw coming towards 
him under those great trees the bless- 
ing of his life. Had that blessing fled 
from him forever? No, he must wait. 
He must let her familiarize herself 
with the idea of a marriage not quite in 
accordance with ordinary rules. He 
would do his part by writing to her all 
that she would not have permitte:! him 
to say. The impression would be 
stronger. And had he not the doctor 
for his ally? 

Impatient as he was, and irritated by 
the obstacle that had so suddenly risen 
up in his path, Raoul now knew that 
she loved him. In his heart was a 
strange mixture of happiness and suf- 
fering. No coquette could have be- 
witched him so entirely as this little 
devotee. He felt sure of an ultimate 
triumph over an obstacle most difficult 
to deal with, and this was enough to 
animate the spirit of a proud man. 
She had spoken of desertion! What 
then? Desertion seemed to Raoul an 
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innocent, nay, a praiseworthy thing, 
provided it were a desertion in his fa- 
vor. 

Constance, meanwhile, made her way 
back to the pastor’s house, which she 
entered by a back door without being 
seen, thanks to the wedding revelry. 
The guests were dancing in the salon 
and in the garden, with all the gayety 
of complete indifference to restraint. 

“You must have passed a sad day 
while we were enjoying ourselves,” 
said Henriette, embracing her cousin. 

But she was too much absorbed in 
her delight at the thought of how, that 
very evening, leaning on her husband’s 
arm, she should go and take possession 
of her own pretty little home, to feel 
much disturbed by anything, fond as 
she was of her cousin. : 

“I shall be more up to the mark at 
your own wedding than you have been 
at mine,” she added, little knowing 
that she was thrusting a dagger into 
her cousin’s heart. “Let us hope you 
will not put it off long.” 

And Constance murmured faintly 
that she could not tell. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


If Constance had hoped for any sup- 
port from without, she, poor girl, found 
herself mistaken. Her godmother left 
her, she could not understand why, 
without advice or assistance in her 
struggles and perplexities. Had the 
doctor politely requested Mme. de La- 
tour-Ambert not to interfere in a mat- 
ter in which he considered himself the 
only one who had a right to interfere? 
Had the mixture of religious scruples 
and worldly wisdom which influenced 
the baroness rendered her doubtful as 
to what advice she ought to give? It 
was impossible to say. 

Perhaps she was beginning to regard 
with some doubt the influence she had 
once exerted over Marguerite and her 
daughter in things spiritual; perhaps 
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she had resolved to avoid responsibil- 
ity for the future. In truth, if 
Marguerite Duranton had not re- 
nounced her Protestantism, her daugh- 
ter, brought up as a Protestant, might 
have married an excelient man, a mem- 
ber of the best society. It would have 
been a match of which Mme. de La- 
tour-Ambert knew all the advantages, 
—rank and fortune she had aspired to 
for Constance, who had persisted in 
rejecting them when offered to her 
through M. des Rivoires. 

There is always danger in rashly 
meddling with the destiny of other peo- 
ple; one stone carelessly misplaced 
under pretext of putting it in a better 
position, may, in unskilful hands, lead 
to the downfall of an edifice, and the 
consequences may outlast more than 
one generation, may be incalculable, in- 
terminable. Better let things alone. 
Thus reasoned too late Mme. de La- 
tour-Ambert. 

Years had taught her the philosophy 
of egoism, and it was by egoism that 
she was inspired when she said to Dr. 
Vidal, that nowhere in the world would 
his daughter have been so _ well 
guarded as under her care in Paris, 
and had insinuated that if Constance 
were under her charge, she would 
make an excellent marriage for her 
after all. This advice, which offered 
to repair by a little address what had 
been lost by an adhesion to duty, was 
abhorrent to Constance. 

The Abbé Eudes made a better re- 
sponse to her written confession, but 
arguments based solely on theology 
were poor weapons against the elo- 
quent pleading which day after day 
was poured into her ear by love. True, 
the prohibition of the church was abso- 
lute. If she braved it she was the ac- 
complice of an adulterer, and was com- 
mitting adultery, but the priest had no 
right to tell her that her fall would 
bring her nothing but misery, bitter- 
ness and remorse. He had no right to 
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overlook the happiness she would give 
and receive, and of which she had had 
a foretaste already. 

How could the Abbé Eudes under- 
stand, wise as he was, the thirst for 
exalted self-devotion which urged her 
to peril herself that she might make 
another happy? Nor could the good 
curé of the village understand either, 
notwithstanding his holiness, (perhaps 
because of that very holiness) that he 
tempted her rather than alarmed her 
when he painted in exaggerated terms 
the life of torture she would lead after 
such a marriage, shut off from relig- 
ious consolation, self-excommunicated 
in this world, and accursed through all 
eternity. 

“All that,” she thought sometimes, 
though a moment later she reproached 
herself for the thought, “I could en- 
dure for him!” 

The mystic tendency of her disposi- 
tion led her to imagine a new kind of 
martyrdom, a mighty flame into which 
she might fling herself with all that 
had been most dear to her up to that 
time, her convictions, her hopes, her 
principles. How often under the im- 
pulse of such thoughts she gave her- 
self the relief of writing words of pas- 
sionate recall to Raoul, but she never 
sent them, confining herself, when she 
had recovered her self-mastery, to 
writing letters in a platonic tone of 
tenderness, in answer to those he 
wrote to her from Italy. 

M. de Glynne was stopping in Flor- 
ence. He was not altogether dis- 
couraged, for in the timid words of 
Constance he saw that the poor child 
was his ally against herself. While in 
order to kill time he went on complet- 
ing his historical researches, he ironi- 
compared himself to Jacob 
his sheep that he might 
But he did not think 
would last 


eally 
watching 
merit Rachel. 
that his trial, like Jacob’s, 
for fourteen years. 

And indeed the trial was not a very 
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hard one. Raoul de Glynne had passea 
the age of youthful impetuosity. He 
seemed to perceive by degrees in the 
tone of the correspondence, which not 
without some difficulty he had suc- 
ceeded in establishing between himself 
and his beloved, that the angel he was 
endeavoring to withdraw from heaven 
was yielding herself up to him more 
and more, and he thought of the pros- 
pect of some day possessing her, with ° 
a patience which had all the refine- 
ment, the delicacy and submission, 
which attracts women, young women 
especially. His love letters, the first 
that she had ever received, produced 
a certain intoxication,and had a soften- 
ing effect on the vague heroism of her 
resolutions. 

Sometimes she fancied she perceived 
in them symptoms of disquietude and 
jealousy; it was then that she came 
nearest to the resolve to call him back. 
She would ask herself if he was not 
weary of his life; she thought that far 
away in that distant land its women, 
who, he told her, were beautiful, might 
be anxious to console him. All the per- 
suasive discourse of the Abbé Eudes 
and all his authority, joined to the ex- 
hortations of the curé, who had been 
her mother’s friend, were nothing to 
her when she experienced these sug- 
gestions of jealousy. 

If her father had continued to tor- 
ment and persecute her he might have 


“revived in her a certain strength of re- 


sistance, but, his first anger over, the 
doctor very wisely had left her to her 
own reflections. The bravery of his 
little girl, struggling against her own 
heart, astonished but no longer an- 
gered him. A certain curiosity to see 
how long she would hold out was 
mingled with the contempt he felt for 
what he called her fanaticism. 

Many a time Constance caught the 
eyes of her father fixed on her with 
the same look with which he examined 
through his magnifying glass some 
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rare plant that he had taken out of his 
herbarium, or an insect whose classi- 
fication he did not understand. He evi- 
dently thought her eccentric and some- 
what foolish, but he did not tell her so. 
The Durantons also were reserved and 
discreet; the pastor avoided all conver- 
sation with her, and Mme. Duranton 
merely let fall a word or two over her 
knitting needles about the inflexible 
severity of that papistical religion 
which put handcuffs and leading 
strings on people whether they would 
or no, although at the same time she 
would have been bitter against any 
woman in her own flock who had 
availed herself of the divorce law; but 
her prejudice against Catholics made 
her liberal in this case. As for the sim- 
ple-hearted Henriette, she could talk 
of nothing but the joys of marriage, 
with charitable regret that her cousin 
could not be so happy as she was, that 
was all. 

Left to herself and to the effect pro- 
duced upon her by Raoul’s letters, 
which she looked for with feverish im- 
patience, which were worn to shreds 
in her pocket or in the bosom of her 
dress by day, and at night seemed to 
palpitate with supplications under her 
pillow, the poor child was almost ready 
to surrender. She was brought to that 
point by degrees; first she consulted 
less frequently those cherished coun- 
sellors, the blue manuscript books of 
her dead mother; then she avoided 
opening the little bureau which con- 
tained them,—she even mislaid the key 
on purpose; she ceased to write to the 
Abbé Eudes, and answered Raoul’s let- 
ters with more than her former regu- 
larity; in short, she was yielding to the 
current, which bore her swiftly to a 
new decision. 

Six weeks had not passed since Hen- 
riette’s marriage, when she asked the 
doctor, who thought her more nervous 
and agitated than usual,if Béréto could 
drive her in to Nérac. Orders were 
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given him to do so at once. Constance 
left herself no time for reflection. The 
night before, while she seemed groping 
in the darkness, a sudden light ap- 
peared to show her a way of escape 
from her difficulties—a compromise 
was suggested which might set every- 
thing right. She dared not look at it 
too closely; she must act on it at once. 

“My uncle,” she thought, as she 
drove to Nérac, “will encourage and 
strengthen me.” 

She drove straight to the Duranton 
parsonage. She found the pastor alone, 
engaged in preparing his sermon for 
next Sunday, and in the midst of a lit- 
ter of papers and notes which proved 
that he had consulted many texts of 
Scripture. When she suddenly entered 
his study he seemed a little annoyed. 

“You see, my dear, that I have been 
forced to give the boys a holiday, that 
I might have a little quiet time for my- 
self. Their mother has taken them to 
see Henriette, and I was not expecting 
any one. I was trying to make the 
most of the quiet I can get so seldom. 
A family gives a man many joys, but 
it must be owned it is too often an in- 


terruption to what he would like to 
undertake and carry through to the 
end.” 


“You mean, uncle, that 1 am inter- 
rupting you?” 

“What an idea!—not at all! 
thinking of the boys, who so often pro- 
voke me into the sin of anger. But 
probably you want to see your aunt? 
Shall I send for her, or will you go and 
join her?” 

“No, uncle, you will not get rid of 
I want to speak with 


I was 


me so easily. 


you—yes, to yourself—of serious 
things.” 
“Nothing is wrong, I hope? I have 


noticed for some time past that you 
were changed.” 

“I am changed indeed,” replied Con- 
stance, with a sad smile, “ so changed 
that I hardly know myself. My father 
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has spoken to you, has he not, of the 
reasons which are against this—this 
project of marriage?’ 

The pastor made a sign in the affirm- 
ative. 

“Sit down, Stannie, I am ready to 
listen to you.” 

“I presume, uncle, that you have ap- 
proved my conduct?” 

“T certainly approve it, and I admire 
your adherence to duty, even though 
your inclination points the other way.” 

“But is it my duty?” 

“The Lord’s words as we read them 
in Matthew seem precise, and I have 
personally a strong repugnance to ad- 
mitting that they should not be taken 
literally. However—~” 

“However,” said Constance inter- 
rupting him, “all Protestants appear to 
accept divorce.” 

“You mean that divorce is made legal 
in all Protestant countries, although 
even then it is more difficult to obtain 
than Catholics generally suppose.” 

“And in France, uncle, since the law 
has re-established it?” 

“In France there are two opposite 
opinions among Protestant pastors, so 
that our synods, in consideration of 
these different views, have not been 
willing to lay down any absolute rule 
on the subject. They allow those pas- 
tors who are unwilling to sanction di- 
vorce to refuse to remarry divorced 
persons. This proves how deeply the 
spirit of liberty and respect for con- 
science is rooted in our religious ideas. 
I think, however, that by degrees the 
law will obtain acceptance. In point 
of fact the church does not. really 
marry in France, since the legal mar- 
riage is the civil one; the church need 
not look behind that fact, the parties 
presenting themselves for the pastor’s 
blessing being in truth already mar- 
ried. Practically, whatever the strict- 
ness of my own views may be, I 
should not refuse to act, unless the 
marriage were altogether improper.” 
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“And in M. de Glynne’s case there 
was not the smallest fault on his 
part,” said Constance eagerly. “When 
we first met, when he became attached 
to me, he had been separated from his 
wife, forced to leave her by her own 
ill-conduct and the wrongs she had 
done him. His new affection had no 
share in their separation. M. de 
Glynne was free, and I, I did not even 
know that he had been married.” 

The pastor nodded in sign of assent. 

“The more I think of it,” pursued 
Constance, “the more I consider it, the 
more it seems to me that M. de Glynne 
is at liberty to begin life anew. He 
would wrong no one——” 

“That is true from all I have heard,” 
interrupted M. Duranton. “He has 
nothing to blame himself for.” 

“Nothing,” replied Constance; “he is 
honor and goodness itself.” 

Here there was a silence, in which 
the expressive face of the pastor 
seemed to ask: “Why have you come to 
me?” 

“You said, uncle, that I had done 
right to adhere to duty rather than in- 
clination, but suppose it were possible 
to combine both?” 

“Humph!” said the pastor, rubbing 
his chin, “I do not see how you could 
arrange matters with the authorities at 
Rome. That church seldom makes 
concessions,—and when it does, it is in 
favor of princes.” 

“Well, uncle, it is just such conces- 
sions which have shocked me, which 
have given me courage to——” 

She stopped, blushing and almost 
frightened at what she was about to 
say. 

“T could never,” she went on, “be 
reconciled to a marriage in which God 
had no share, but an idea has come to 
me, and I wanted to speak of it to you. 
I come of a Protestant race, after all. 
My mother’s abjuration was an acci- 
dental exception. I might come back 
to the faith which for generations has 
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been that of my whole family, and ob- 
tain, from a church less rigorous than 
the Catholic, a blessing which would 
prevent all scandal and leave my heart 
at ease.” 

She pronounced these last words in a 
faint voice, for the apostasy she had 
contemplated in her despair seemed, as 
she spoke of it, to assume a monstrous 
shape; her remorse was already begin- 
ning. Her eyes, which had been cast 
down, as if conscious of guilt, she now 
raised to the face of the pastor. Her 
uncle’s countenance was changed; 
drops of sweat stood on his forehead, 
his hands were clasped convulsively, 
he looked at her as he would have 
looked at Marguerite, if, twenty years 
before, she had said to him, “I am com- 
ing back to your fold once more.” 

Constance was the same age now as 
that dear wandering lamb; she was ex- 
actly like her, and the illusion for one 
moment was so complete that the pas- 
tor lost sight of time, and place, and 
circumstances. He was in the parlor 
at Saint-Denis, and his little sister had 
not escaped from him; he recovered 
her, he was leading her back to God, 
to the God of their ancestors. 

“Would you be one of us—again—al- 
ways?” he murmured. 

“Yes, uncle, if you wish it.” 

The large, black eyes of the pastor 
eagerly sought the anxious, troubled 
glance of his niece; then suddenly he 
gave a sigh that was more like a groan, 
passed his fingers through his dishev- 
elled hair, sprang up, and walked once 
or twice up and down the room, like a 
man trying to shake off an intoxica- 
tion. Then he came back and sat 
down. His face, which had been 
deeply flushed, was now strangely 
pale. 

“Then you love him very much?” he 
said, grasping her hands with an 
abrupt movement. 

This question struck home. Con- 
stance drew away her hands and cov- 


ered her face with them; sobs shook 
her slender frame. 

“My child,” said the pastor, with the 
dignity that came back to him at su- 
preme moments, and which was in 
strong contrast with the somewhat 
vulgar bonhomie of his manners in 
everyday life, “God is my witness that 
I would gladly give the remaining 
years of my life to see you come back 
into our spiritual family and be one 
with us in community of belief; but I 
will never aid you to follow a false 
light which would deceive you or make 
you the dupe of yourself. Are you sure 
that it is not to a mere human idol you 
would sacrifice the faith in which your 
mother trained you? Is it not out of 
compliance with the desires of your 
heart that you would seek refuge with 
us? My dear daughter, God cannot be 
deceived. Look into your own heart,— 
think again. If a few days hence you 
can come back and tell me that you 
still retain this wish, I shall confess 
that I have misjudged you, and I shall 
thank God for your conversion more 
heartily than I have ever thanked Him 
for any mercy He has granted me in 
this world.” 

She wepi bitterly, disconcerted by his 
clear view of what her hope had been, 
and humiliated to the very depths 
of her heart, for the pastor had made 
her feel how that heart had betrayed 
her. 

“If, on the other hand, you never 
speak to me again of this, I shall con- 
sider what you have said a secret, and 
shall forget that in a moment of 
madness you came and asked me to 
help you cheat your conscience.” 

Constance seized her uncle’s big 
brown hand, and kissed it with venera- 
tion and repentance. 

Mme. Duranton came home a few 
minutes after her departure. 

“Wife,” said the pastor, “a strange 
thing has happened to me during your 
absence. The Father of Lies has of- 
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fered me a kingdom if I would fall 
down and worship him.” 

“What's the meaning of this par- 
able?’ asked his wife, who was a 
thousand leagues from suspecting the 
truth. “Anyhow if he offered you a 
kingdom or anything else that you 
might turn to profit, I am perfectly 
sure you refused it, I can say that 
back to you.” 

“I did refuse it,” replied the pastor 
sadly, “but in my heart I am half 
sorry, and I hope the offer may be re- 
newed.” 

“Always supposing it is not made by 
the devil,” said Mme. Duranton, still 
not understanding in the least what 
her husband meant. 

But Constance never tried again. 
She had counted on the support and 
assistance of her uncle. She thought 
he would be ready to draw her forward 
on the new path, on the edge of which 
she stood, dreading to set her foot on 
it. She thought that his arguments 
would have given her strength; she ex- 
pected that his exhortations would ef- 
fectively silence the scruples that she 
was not able to silence alone. Instead 
of this, he had, with inflexible honesty, 
torn aside the veil with which she had 
covered her real intentions. He had 
told her that “one cannot deceive God,” 
and she had felt at once that neither 
could she deceive herself. 

She wrote to M. de Glynne: 

“IT have done what I promised. I 
have tried my best to rid myself of 
what you call phantoms; to that end I 
formed, as a last resort, a plan which 
I now cannot comprehend,—which ap- 
pears to me frightful,—but the end— 
for all is over—the end is, that the 
phantoms will not be put to flight; 
they are to me more real than anything 
else in the world. How can I make 
you understand me? It is impossible,— 
I have not the words. If I did other- 
wise I should hate myself, I should be 
so unhappy that you would be more 
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unhappy still. Forget me,—since that 
must be. I must be willing to accept 
your anger, even your hatred, if you 
will only agree not to see me again for 
a long time, and will take all precau- 
tions that we may not meet. I dare 
not suggest to you that the simplest 
way to effect this would be to drive 
you from your home. But the whole 
world is open to you, while I am bound 
to this little corner of it where I ask 
nothing but to stay with my father. I 
implore you to consult your generosity; 
decide what is best. Only I ask you 
for the sake of the love I feel, and 
shall always feel for you, do not try 
to shake my resolution. It is irrevo- 
cable. You would only draw down on 
me fresh suffering. Adieu!” 

This incoherent letter, blotted by her 
tears, M. de Glynne answered like a 
man whose skill in dealing with others 
is the fruit of long experience, and 
has not been paralyzed by a great sor- 
row. 

“My poor child, you cannot compre- 
hend the pain you give me. Resolved 
not in turn to give you pain, I obey you 
at all costs. A lover at the age of 
twenty might brave your prohibition, 
might throw himself at your feet, 
might appeal to you by the passion 
which, although you might refuse to be 
moved by it at a distance, would per- 
haps disarm you at sight of it. I am 
not young enough to venture upon this. 
I have not confidence enough in myself 
or in my destiny. When we met it 
seemed as if the days of my youth had 
come again; an enchantment, 
which for a long time I dare not call 
by its right name, gave back to me the 
good things in life that I had lost,—re- 
stored them a hundred-fold. I recov- 
ered hope,—I looked forward to the fu- 
ture. I had been a wanderer,—I re- 
sumed my attachment to my country. 
I had been a skeptic,—I began to be- 
lieve in God. All that was but for a 
moment. You have left me poorer 
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than ever,—irritable, besides, against 
those vain forms of religion which 
complicate the difficulties of life—and 
life is always difficult. 

“No doubt a man cannot enter into 
all the subtleties of a woman’s 
thoughts, cannot feel as does his na- 
tural enemy, whom fate forces him to 
adore. But it seems te me, neverthe- 
less, that were I in Stannie’s place, I 
should have seen in the imaginary 
crime from which she shrinks with 
such horror, the fulfilment of a sub- 
lime act of charity, the reconciliation 
of a most unhappy man with life. You 
might have cured him, Stannie; you 
might have fed him, starved as he was 
for lack of love, by some crumbs of 
tenderness. I should have thought 
this might have tempted you. And 
gratitude for happiness would have 
drawn more and more near to God, 
the man whom you led in the first 
place to render thanks to Him. You 
would have done nothing but good,— 
instead of which you are about, per- 
haps, to assume a very different re- 
sponsibility. Forgive me,—I do not 
mean to suggest unworthy threats, 
but I know what I shall become with- 
out you, after having enjoyed the brief 
moment of illusion which made me feel 
that I was pot yet old, that I had not 
survived those impulses given to us 
either for our safe-guard or our ruin. 

‘If, with the icy serenity of your 
Catholicism, you answer me that this 
life is not all, and that you are looking 
forward to another, the life eternal,— 
I would point out to you that woman, 
with all the outward appearance of 
self-sacrifice, may be but a selfish child 
when she least expects it. I might 
tell you that your heart, beclouded by 
senseless superstitions, which made it 
see things in a false light, was in dan- 
ger of bearing false witness against 
God. How can you believe that God, 
who is righteous, would punish the de- 
votion,—the fidelity to one only,—the 
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pure tenderness of a heart which has 
given itself but once? If God could be 
so cruel, surely you would see in Him 
a tyrant, a being capable of condemn- 
ing without pity the most noble, the 
most tender of all things in his creat- 
ures. Surely, if you thought that, you 
should rather say, braving an unjust 
punishment, “Well,let death come, and 
an eternity of expiation after it. He 
who has loved me as he never loved 
anything on earth has been made 
happy by me,—happy and good. He has 
escaped from the unhappiness which 
embittered him, which closed up all 
that was good in him, which made him 
bad and of no use in the world.’ But 
no, you cling to your false conception 
of duty. There is more than one way of 
taking the veil, and you give the pref- 
erence to this mode of burying your- 
self; you throw over me, as well as 
over yourself, a fold of your winding 
sheet. Some day, perchance, you will 
perceive how false were your notions 
of right and wrong, and that the great- 
est wrong of all is the wrong one has 
done to others. May you never think 
with anguish and remorse of yi 
cruelty to me! Whenever the tim 
may come, whatever may have hap- 
pened, be sure my peace and happiness 
will be in your hands; I shall look for 
it from you alone,—for I still look for 
it. The man condemned to execution 
does not resign himself to death. We 
might have been so happy, Stannie!” 
But Raoul de Glynne still hoped and 
expected to be happy. His letter, in 
which design was a little too appar- 
ent, and which an older or less simple- 
hearted girl might have found too 
cleverly elaborated, was intended to 
touch Constance in her most vulner- 
able points, and to stimulate her dis- 
position to sacrifice herself, which was, 
in her, at once her strength and her 
peril. She was indeed blinded for a 
moment by the arguments which he 
brought up against her religious belief; 
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she was wounded by the bitterness of 
his reproaches and the sharpness of his 
irony; above all her heart was moved 
to its very depths by her final appeal, 
so full of regrets and promises. She 
went through what seemed dying 
agony,—she felt when it was over as if 
she were really dead. And yet her 
father, carefully watching her, never 
saw her moved from the gentle calm- 
ness natural to her. 

“My pet,” he one day said to her, 
sadly, “you will, at least, do me this 
justice. I have not added to your grief 
by my remonstrances. I leave you free, 
—but it costs me much,—it costs me 
very much.” 

She kissed him, saying, “Dear father, 
are we not all in all to each other?” 

“No,—all is not well. You are suf- 
fering, and I suffer too—because you 
do. I blame myself bitterly. In this 
affair I have done wrong from one end 
to the other. I followed a wrong road. 
But then I thought I was acting for the 
best. It is so difficult to understand 
women! My wish was to see you mar- 
ried—as you would wish to be.” 

“Oh, papa, I have gone back to my 
old ideas. I never wished to be mar- 
ried, don’t you remember? Nothing 
has been changed.” 

“And when the time comes that I 
must leave you, little one? That is 
my chief anxiety. To leave you 
alone—” 

“You will never see that time, papa. 
You are in the full vigor of life. You 
are still young. And supposing other- 
wise, don’t you think that, left alone, 
I should be able to conduct myself 
properly and wisely?” 

“Wisely? I don’t know. But most 
certainly bravely. You have made me 
think all this time of some poor devil 
dying of hunger beside some great, 
open, strong box filled with bank notes; 
for I have eyes to see, though I say 
little. What gives you such courage? 
But hush, I know what you would say; 
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you are going to answer me by some 
bit of commonplace—” 

He was silent for a moment; his 
daughter, who was sitting in his lap, 
with one arm round his neck, and her 
brown locks resting against his gray 
head, made answer: 

“Oh, I do not deserve such praise, 
Ask uncle Duranton—” 

“He ought to fall down before you on 
his knees,—a priest who calls such 
high-flown exaggerations virtues. I 
call them foolishness.” 

“What! the honesty that consists in 
respecting bank notes?’ interrupted 
Constance, laughingly. 

“No, my comparison will not hold 
good, for the bank notes are your own, 
which makes all the difference between: 
dishonesty and folly.” 

“If they were really mine, lawfully 
mine, I would take them.” 

“It is an absurd scruple which pre- 
vents your doing so.” 

“We can only act, dear father, ac- 
cording to what we feel and under- 
stand to be our duty. If I am wrong, 
you will own I was not acting for my 
own advantage. But now it seems 
that you are scolding me, and just now 
you were praising me—” 

*“T was forgetting; sometimes what I 
feel gets the better of me. Forgive me- 
that, too, Stannie. The good fellow 
who loves you interests me greatly, but 
we can, if we must, do without him. 
If only I did not see you wasting away 
like wax before the fire. You are sick, 
my child, and your sickness is of a sort 
that I cannot cure. It has no name; it 
is not of the body,” said the doctor 
meditatively, and his daughter sat 
looking at him with a new and poig- 
nant emotion, forgetting everything 
but the sort of confession that had 
seemed to escape involuntarily from 
his lips,—the lips of a confirmed mate- 
rialist. 

There was silence between them, 
while the thoughts of both ran in the 
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same course; it was interrupted at last 
by the doctor, who said: 

“The religion which puts such 
strength into a child’s weak will, must, 
whatever one may think of it, be a 
powerful thing.” 

“Oh, papa, do you see that?—you rec- 
ognize that?—that would be enough to 
console me for everything.” 

“Do I recognize that? Stop there! 
There are many things whose power 
one may recognize, against which one 
must stand one’s ground. They are not 
to be despised,—that is all we may ven- 
ture to say. I recognize a power, 
nothing more,—a power in conflict 
with parental authority, and reason, 
and love.” 

“Not so, father,—without it I should 
love you less, I am sure. Don’t spoil 
what you said, because it makes me 
so happy.” 

He pressed her to his heart. 

“If you could only be really happy I 
should care for nothing else. Listen,— 
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I believe in saints, if I believe in noth- 
ing else. Are you satisfied now?” 

“Oh, you would be less credulous 
could you only believe a little in God,” 
said Constance, with a laugh that was 
really happy and sincere. 

That day she felt that reward often 
comes close upon the effort to do right, 
and that each good deed has outside of 
ourselves an influence of whose impor- 
tance it is as impossible for us to judge 
as it is to know the effect of a projec- 
tile, or what will be the fruit of a hand- 
ful of seed scattered to the winds. Our 
smallest acts once done have some ef- 
fect either for good or evil. Constance 
from that day forth began to hope that 
her heart-break might gain her her 
father’s soul, and that armed her the 
more against Raoul. She had besides, 
other subjects of preoccupation, which 
for several weeks turned her thoughts 
away from him who was absent, and 
assisted her to preserve her stoicism. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Despite the modern tendency to 
minimize the sermon in many of our 
churches, the poor, at least, still look 
upon the “discourse” as the main ob- 
ject of coming to church. Indeed, the 
expression “sitting under” Mr. So-and- 
so, is still in vogue in many of our 
country towns, and there are always 
a certain number to be found who pass 
from church to chapel, or chapel to 
church, in strict accordance with 
their preference for Mr. Smith or Mr. 
Brown as a preacher. As a matter of 
fact, doctrinal differences do not enter 
much into their consideration. There 
is a good deal of truth, by the way, in 
the story of the Wesleyan old lady 
who rather damped her vicar’s pleas- 


ure at seeing her so often at church 
by replying, “Well, you see, sir. you’ve 
been and asphalted the path up to 
church, and I find it a deal drier of a 
winter’s day than that yellow gravel 
our minister ’as up to ‘is chapel.” 
But to return to the question of ser- 
mons. One hears the very quaintest 
comments made upon the last Sun- 
day’s sermon. I took occasion once, 
in speaking of humility, to dwell on 
the light which Christianity throws 
upon pride. <A few days afterwards, 
one of the congregation, whom I hap- 
pened to be visiting, was very anxious 
that I should tell his invalid wife, who 
was unable to come to church, as much 
as I could of my sermon. “I thinks,” 
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he said, “as ’ow it'll cheer ’er up a bit, 
she does get so low-spirited a’ times. 
And lor’, I was properly ’mused last 
Sunday night, I was, at your discourse. 
Aye” (gleefully rubbing his hands), 
“ve did give it ’em. I thought to my- 


sen all the time somebody ’as been a- . 


saying some’at or doing of some’at to 
’e, and now ’e’s a taking it out of ’em 
I tell ye, I was real pleased, 
I was.” He finished his remarks with 
the greatest compliment he could 
think of,—“I tell ye I was so interested 
loike, that when you ’ad finished I 
thought you ’adn’t done.” Indeed, my 
friend had thoroughly enjoyed what 
he looked upon as a good “wigging” 
for his well-to-do neighbors, but had 
carefully abstained from taking any 
of it home to himself; still less had he 
possibility of the 
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dreamed of the 
preacher preaching to himself. 

I remember once a friend of mine, 
who was about to give up his curacy, 
preaching two sermons, in which he 
happened to speak fairly plainly on 
one or two particular failings in the 
congregation. The said congrega- 
tion, however, rather took exception 
to this, and declared that the vicar, 
who was afraid, they said, to speak 
like that himself, had made his curate 
preach on these subjects because he 
was going away, and therefore it did 
not matter what he said. 

Sometimes, however, the cap fits. 
I once happened to preach the same 
sermon twice in different churches in 
the same town. The subject was scan- 
dal. One parishioner, who was pres- 
ent on both occasions, was very indig- 
nant: “I calls it too bad,” she said to 
a neighbor; “’e must ‘ave a spite agin 
me, and ’ow does ’e know what I says 
to my neighbors; besides, what ’arm is 
it if I do like a bit of gossip now and 
agin?” 

Probably, if a volume of “first ser- 
mons” were to be published, it would 
contain some strange matter,and have, 
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perhaps, a larger sale than most books 
of that nature. One such sermon I 
heard of as having been preached not 
long ago. The preacher had been or- 
dained at the Advent Ordination, and 
was called upon to preach his first 
sermon on St. Stephen’s day. He 
naturally enough chose the history of 
the first martyrdom as his subject, 
and, in particular, St. Stephen’s prayer 
for his murderers. But the lesson he 
evolved from it was certainly peculiar. 
“Brethren,” he said, “this prayer of 
St. Stephen, alike the first deacon and 
the first martyr, emphasizes, thus early 
in the history of the Church, the differ- 
ence between the priest and, such as 
I am, the deacon. For St. Stephen 
prayed for his murderers; he was only 
a deacon; had he been a priest he 
would have absolved them.” No one 
but a man writing his first sermon 
would ever have thought of such an 
application. 

The commendation which one some- 
times receives at the hands of par- 
ishioners is often very quaintly ex- 
pressed. I remember once being locum 
tenens during my holidays in a small 
country parish in the West Country. 
After Evensong, on my last Sunday 
in the parish, the churchwarden, who 
was a bricklayer, was evidently desir- 
ous of paying me a compliment on my 
departure. “Well, sir,” he said, “we 
are real sorry you’re going, and us 
shall tell the vicar as ’ow you’ve gived 
every satisfaction.” I shall certainly 
apply to my churchwarden friend if 
ever I have to look out for a fresh 
“situation.” 

On leaving one such “situation,” on 
receipt of my first piece of preferment, 
I obtained another glimpse of the view 
taken of us. A few days after my 
approaching departure became known, 
I happened to go into a barber’s shop 
in the town to get a shave. The bar- 
ber, who was more or less of a Church- 
man, was always very loquacious, and 
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was an adept at suiting his conversa- 
tion to the man upon whom he hap- 
pened to be operating. He generally 
seized the opportunity, offered by 
one’s helpless position, to monotone 
long extracts from the late Mr. Spur- 
geon’s sermons, excellent, no doubt, in 
themselves, but irritating to listen to 
while one’s chin was being duly 
scraped. He, by the way, paid me a 
great compliment once. “That was 
something like a sermon you gave us 
last Sunday night,” he said; “I have 
not often read better, even in the 
‘Christian Herald.’ ” However, on 


. this occasion he was full of my leav- 


ing the parish. In answer to his kind 
expressions of regret, I murmured 
through my teeth (in deadly fear of 
being sliced by my friend’s razor), 
that I also in many ways regretted 
leaving. “Well,” he said, “I always 
says to my young men, ‘if you get a 
chance of bettering of yourselves, 
never you mind leaving me and going 
to another shop.’” It seemed to throw 
quite a new and refreshing light on 
ecclesiastical changes. 

There are many ways of trying to ex- 
plain away an awkward thing one 
would rather have left unsaid, a gener- 
ally unsuccessful attempt. Here is a 
peculiarly unhappy instance. A rec- 
tor, whom I knew well, more remark- 
able for his ability than for any special 
grace of figure, gave an order for a 
suit of clothes to the local tailor. 
When the clothes arrived, the coat in 
particular was not, to say the least 
of it, up to the “West End” standard 
of excellence. Consequently, the rec- 
tor made representations on the sub- 
ject to the said tailor. “You must ad- 
mit the coat doesn’t hang very well, 
does it?” “Well, no, sir,” was the 
reply, “that’s true enough; but then 
you will be the first to admit that 
you’ve not got the figure of an Apollo 
Belvedere.” The rector felt that, 
though the excuse was not a powerful 
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one, the fact upon which it was based 
was undeniable. Enjoying, as he 
always did, a good joke against him- 
self, he was rather fond of repeating 
the comment on the grace or want of 
grace of his figure. Unfortunately, 
however, the story got round again to 
the tailor’s ears, who, poor man, was 
much disconcerted at the thought of 
what he had said in the unguarded 
moment of self-defence. The next 
time he met the rector, he came across 
the road to explain matters. “I hear, 
sir, you were much upset at my most 
unfortunate comment on your figure.” 
The rector assured him that he had 
taken no offense, but looked upon it 
as a very good joke against himself. 
“None the less,” was the reply, “I 
ought never to have made the remark; 
the only expianation I can give is that 
I must have thought I was speaking 
to a dissenting minister,’—an amus- 
ing explanation, but rather hard on 
the dissenting brethren. 

There are some classes of people 
who seem to think that when they 
speak to a parson they must use cer- 
tain peculiar phrases wholly strange 
to them under ordinary circumstances, 
as, for instance, the famous reply of 
the laborer to the minister’s words of 
praise concerning a fine fat pig which 
he saw in his sty, grunting with sat- 
isfaction and repletion: “Oh, sir, if 
only we was all as fit to die as my old 
sow be!” 

I once asked a district nurse how 
the various sick cases had been going 
on during my absence from the parish. 
At once the look which I knew so well 
crossed her face, but her natural pro- 
fessional pride strove for the mastery 
with the due unctuousness which she 
considered necessary for the occasion. 
At last she evolved the following 
strange mixture: “Middling well, sir; 
some of ’em’s gone straight to glory, 
but I am glad to say others are nicely 
on the mend.” 
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By the way, I heard the other day 
an amusing corruption of a word. I 
was sympathizing with a poor woman 
who had been very busy nursing her 
neighbors during a recent epidemic of 
influenza. “Oh, I don’t mind,” she 
replied; “I am quite manured to it,” 
Indeed, this class of people is par- 
ticularly fond of the use of grand 
language. A working man of my ac- 
quaintance, when he met me in the 
evening, as he came home from work, 
would often greet me: “Good-night to 
ye, sir; ’ere’s Phoebe a-cooming,” with 
reference, not to his wife, but to the 
goddess of the moon. 

On another occasion a man, who be- 
longed to a working men’s club in the 
parish, was telling me the strange his- 
tory of his life. He had been deserted 
by his father and mother, and more 
or less dragged up by an old aunt, who 
had taken him in. From the age of 
twelve he had had to fight his own 
battle, and uncommonly well he had 
fought it. I could see how proud he 
naturally enough was of his success. 
But in the midst of his boasting, he 
seemed suddenly to realize that per- 
haps he owed something to a higher 
power, or, at least, he ought to say so; 
so he went on, “You see, sir, I ’ave al- 
ways ’ad to fend for mysen iver since 
I was a scrap of a lad;” then a pause; 
“Teastwise, in course, wi’ a bit o’ ’elp 
from th’ A’mighty.” It was certainly 
quaintly put, but I believe genuinely 
meant. 

In contrast to this, is the curious 
way in which some of the poor speak 
of the rites of the Church, especially 
of baptism, which is not infrequently 
looked upon as a necessary adjunct 
to vaccination. “Have you had your 
children baptized?” I once asked the 
mother of half a dozen lusty olive 
branches. “Oh, yes,” was her reply, 
“but not at Thomases” (the name of 
our church); “I allus gets ’em done at 
Clopases, where me and my man was 
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married.” I doubt very much whether 
St. Cleopas would recognize his name 
under the form of Clopases, any more 
than St. Philemon, who was always 
familiarly known by the residents as 
Pillemon. 

Terribly tragic are some of the 
scenes we are called upon to witness, 
made more so by the lack of  self- 
control which is so marked among the 
poorer classes. But tragedy and com- 
edy have a strange way of mingling 
themselves together. One poor woman, 
on being visited after the funeral of 
her husband, in answer to the clergy- 
man’s words of sympathy replied: 
“Yes, sir, the funeral was last Thurs- 
day, and was very pretty. I put ’im 
in nice and comfortable. ’E were a 
good ’usband to me; ’e allus were, and 
’e deserved it.” One does not, how- 
ever, always hear such expressions of 
praise,—sometimes quite the reverse. 
A friend of mine was a good deal 
taken aback when, on going to con- 
dole with a parishioner who had just 
lost her husband, she replied, “Bless 
you, sir, ’e’s no loss, poor mon; ’e 
warnt fit for nothink; why, ’e ‘asn’t 
been able to arn a sixpence this five 
year an’ more,”—rather an awful com- 
mentary on the sometimes harden- 
ing effect of extreme poverty. It is ex- 
traordinary how people will repeat to 
one the “last words” of their relations, 
even when the words carry with them 
no sense whatever. I was visiting a 
poor woman who had just lost her 
husband, and I found her in the great- 
est possible distress. But what 
seemed to grieve her most was that 
she had been unable to catch his last 
words. “Oh, sir, to think that my 
poor ’usband lies there, and I shall 
never know what was ’is last words. 
To the day of judgment I shall never 
know whether ’e said ‘ho’ or ‘woe.’” 
There really did not seem to be much 
in it, especially as he had been totally 
unconscious. Moreover, he had been 
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a cab driver by profession, and it cer- 
tainly seemed as if his last words 
were unconscious reminiscences of his 
mode of addressing his horses. 

Speaking of the undue stress often 
laid on little things, the local papers 
of our country towns are, at times, de- 
lightful in this way. Of course, they 
always contain full accounts of knife- 
and-fork teas held at the Fotheringby- 
cum-Slocum Primitive Methodist New 
Connection Mission Room, with a com- 
plete list of the “tea makers,” Miss 
Jones, Master T. Jones, the Misses P. 
L. and K. Smyths, ete., and how the 
guests heartily partook of the good 
fare kindly provided by Mr. and Mrs. 
Knight, ete. A local paper, however, 
which I happened to see the other 
day, surpassed itself in its “News 
from our Villages.” I suppress the 
name of the particular village, but 
cannot withhold the nature of the 
“news.” It ran somewhat as follows: 
“Last Thursday, Mr. Thomas F 
farm laborer, killed a sow, weighing 
——stone. She was indeed a splendid 
specimen of the ‘porcine’ species; we 
are informed that, in spite of her. great 
size, she was able to walk in and out 
of her sty to the last.” What an infini- 
tude of pathos lies in those three sim- 
ple words, “‘to the last.” 

In a former article I mentioned 
some curious superstitions which are 
still to be found among the people; 
but here is one of the most curious, 
which I happened to hear the other 
day. A clergyman was walking 
through the outskirts of his parish one 
evening, when he saw one of his par- 
ishioners very busy white-washing his 
cottage. The parson, pleased at these 
somewhat novel signs of cleanliness, 
called out, “Well, Jones, I see you're 
making your house nice and smart.” 
With a mysterious air, Jones, who had 
recently taken the cottage, descended 
from the ladder, and slowly walked to 
the hedge which separated the garden 
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from the road. “That’s not ’xac’ly 
the reason why I’m a-doing of this 
’ere job,” he whispered, “but the last 
two couples as lived in this ‘ere cot- 
tage ’ad twins; so I says to my missus, 
I'll tak an’ white-wash the place, so as 
there mayn’t be no infection. Ye see, 
sir, as *ow we got ten of ’em already.” 
Whether the white-washing was effec- 
tual or not, I have not been able to as- 
certain. 

One naturally hesitates to speak of 
one’s ecclesiastical but I 
eannot refrain from telling an amus- 
ing story, which I heard the other day 
concerning one who was a well-known 
and much-loved Bishop. It appears 
that it was his lordship’s custom to 
wear a dark violet cassock when he 


superiors, 


was at home in his palace. 

A certain old-fashioned vicar, wholly 
unaccustomed to any so-called high 
church notions, had occasion to spend 
a night at the palace. This he did 
with no little fear and trembling, as 
he had a wholesome dread of what he 
would have called “ritualistic bish- 
ops.” However, on his return to his 
parish on the following day, he ex- 
pressed himself as greatly surprised at 
the result of his visit. “I was aston- 
ished,” he said, “at the pleasant, 
homely way in which the Bishop 
lives; not at all what I expected. You 
would searcely believe it, but the dear 
old man received me in a purple dress- 
ing-gown.” 

That calls to my mind a story, for 
the truth of which I cannot person- 
ally vouch, but which was told to me 
as happening some time in the fifties. 

An old clergyman, who had held a 
cure in the depths of the country for 
the greater part of his life, had occa- 
sion to consult his Bishop on a certain 
matter, and, in answer to‘ his letter, 
received an invitation to sleep the 
night at the palace. For forty or fifty 
years he had practically led the life 
of a recluse, and it was after many 
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cogitations that he decided to take the 
journey to the other end of the diocese 
where the Bishop lived. He arrived 
just in time for five-o’clock tea, a meal 
to which he was a complete stranger. 
After tea, the Bishop asked him to ac- 
company him to Evensong. When 
they returned to the house, the Bishop, 
remarking that it was quite time they 
went upstairs, lit a candle and 
showed his guest to his room. It was 
then just seven o’clock, and though 
the old clergyman thought it was 
rather early to retire, still, admiring 
the Bishop for such simple habits, he 
prepared for bed. He had just put 
out the light and lain down to sleep, 
wishing he had eaten a little more tea, 
when a booming noise rang through 
the house and smote upon his ear. 
Quick as thought he sprang from his 
bed, and shouting “Fire!” at the top 
of his voice, rushed out on to the land- 
ing, just in time to meet the Bishop, 
with a lady on his arm, going down to 
dinner. The sequel to the story has 
never been divulged, and, as I have 
said, this is not a personal reminis- 
cence. 

A rather amusing story is told of 
another Bishop. A certain layman in 
the diocese brought a complaint 
against the clergyman of the parish 
for various ritualistic practices. In 
making his indictment, he reserved 
the worst till last,—‘‘And would you 
believe it, my lord? Mr. kisses his 
stole.” Whether the Bishop approved 
of the piece of ritual or not, history 
does not relate, but his sense of humor 
came to his rescue at at the moment. 
“Well, Mr. ——, you will be the first 
to admit that that’s a good deal better 
than if he stole a kiss.” That reminds 
one of the story (is it an old one?) of 
the reply made by a bishop on a sim- 
ilar occasion. A very just complaint 
was brought before him that a certain 
clergyman in the diocese was wearing 
an Oxford Master’s hood, when, as a 
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matter of fact, he had no such degree. 
“I call it, my lord,” said the complain- 
ant, “wearing a lie on his back.” “We 
need not use quite so strong a word, 
Mr. Smith,” the Bishop replied in his 
blandest manner, “call it a falsehood.” 

While dealing with the dangerous 
subject of bishops, the following is, I 
believe, a true story. A certain 
Bishop, in travelling through his dio- 
cese, had occasion to change at a way- 
side junction. While waiting for his 
train, he seized the opportunity of 
making friends with the station-mas- 
ter. One of the kindest-hearted men, 
he was very fond of trying to enter 
into the varied interests of those with 
whom he came in contact. However, 
on this occasion he did not find it 
easy to discover the exact topic in 
which his new friend was interested. 
So, reluctantly, he fell back on his 
particular “shop,” i. e., the traffic. “I 
suppose, with the race meeting taking 
place to-day, there has been some very 


heavy traffic on your line?’ Inad- 
vertently, the Bishop had _ indeed 
touched the _ station-master’s weak 


point,—not the traffic, but racing. So 
for the next quarter of an hour, he lis- 
tened, in his kindly way, to the various 
merits of the horses engaged in the 
St. Leger, and their chances of suc- 
cess. At last, to the Bishop’s great re- 
lief, it must be admitted, the train ar- 
rived, and, shaking hands with his 
racing friend, he got into a carriage. 
He had not travelled very far, how- 
ever, when, the train having pulled up, 
he heard the station-master’s voice 
asking if the Bishop of —— was in the 
train. Hastily the Bishop declared his 
presence. Of course, his fellow pas- 
sengers in the third-class carriage (it 
was the Bishop’s boast that he always 
travelled third), were on the qui vive 
to know what the station-master 
wanted with the Bishop, while quite 
a little knot of spectators gathered 
round the carriage window. Up 
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comes the official, making a prodigious 
salute to the great ecclesiastical dig- 
nity. “I’ve just received a wire, my 
lord, from the station-master at —, 
asking me to tell your lordship that 
Donovan won the Leger.” The 
Bishop’s astonishment and chagrin at 
his friend’s kindly thought of him can 
be better imagined than described, es- 
pecially when he heard the titter from 
those assembled on the platform, and 
noticed the increased interest with 
which he was regarded by his compan- 
ions for the rest of the journey. It is 
said that his lordship is more wary 
as to the subjects he touches upon in 
talking to casual acquaintances. 

From bishops to vergers is a far 
ery, but still, in many cathedrals, the 
verger is a dignitary only less impor- 
tant than the Bishop himself. I re- 
member, as a boy, a verger of one of 
our northern cathedrals, who was one 
of its most splendid ornaments. He 
was fully alive to the importance of his 
office, and, so long as he had his gown 
on his back, and his wand in his hand, 
searcely deigned to greet his friends, 
save with the stiffest of bows. And, 
so long as he was thus clothed with 
the robes of office, nothing could ex- 
tract from him any criticism of either 
eathedral or chapter, though many 
were the attempts made. However, 
on one occasion he was to some extent 
moved from his attitude of dignified 
silence. There had recently been 
erected a marble pulpit, very hand- 
some in itself, but certainly out of 
keeping with the rest of the building. 
A visitor, who knew his peculiarity, 
ventured to sound him on the subject 
of this new pulpit. “Now, what is your 
opinion about it, Mr. —— ?” he asked. 
At first there came over his face the 
old stolid look, but on this one occasion 
his feelings were too much for him. 
A compromise was the result. “Speak- 
ing, sir, as a verger, I have nothing 
to say but in praise of the donors; but, 
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if you ask me as a man, and not as a 
verger,” (and then he fell into collo- 
quial language), “I don’t think nothing 
of it or its art,’—a very pretty distinc- 
tion, that, between a man and a ver- 
ger. 

Here is the story of a really smart 
retort given by one who was a well- 
known verger in the eastern counties. 
The church possessed a _ vaiuable 
Bible, which was only used on Sun- 


days. During the week it was kept 
in a box which rather curiously 
formed the stand upon which the 


reader of the lessons stood. On one 
occasion, when this was being shown 
to a visitor, the remark was made that 
it did not seem very reverent for even 
a clergyman to tread upon the Bible. 
“Pardon ine,” the old verger replied; 
“in this church, sir, we take our stand 
upon the Scriptures.” At a church 
in one of our northern towns, where 
I was curate for a time, there was a 
verger who was very clever at turning 
his hand to any particular job that 
wanted doing, and rather prided him- 
self on his powers of decorative art. 
The church, which was very poor and 
very ugly, offered him a fine field for 
the exercise of these powers. One day 
he asked my vicar to come and see a 
kind of cardboard erection which he 
had made to go overthe altar. I believe 
the proper term for it is a baldacchino. 
The vicar, having duly admired it, and 
thanked the verger, added, “I am 
afraid.we shall need a faculty to put 
it up, Mr. P.” “Oh, no, sir,” was the 
reply, “it’s very light, it'll only need a 
few tin tacks.” 

I was glad to see in your 
from a Private Diary” some 
references to the much abused “vicar- 
ess” and her blankets. In confirma- 
tion of what your amusing contributor 
says as to the favorable opinion gener- 
ally held of her by the village matrons, 
some farm laborers were talking to 
me on the subject not long ago, while 
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kindly 
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I was endeavoring to entice the wily 
pike from his lair in one of the fen 
“drains.” I may say that my fishing 
costume entirely concealed the fact 
that I was a parson, so their testimony 
was unbiassed. It was election time, 
and evidently the “red van” fraternity 
had waxed eloquent on squires and 
squiresses, vicars and vicaresses. My 
friends’ comments were simple in the 
extreme: “We wish as ’ow there were 
a few more of them sort ’bout; it’s 
well enough for them to laugh as ’asn’t 
to keep a wife and bairns on fourteen 
bob a week.” There is no doubt that 
in spite of all the talk, the village folk 
would have a harder time if there was 
no hall and no parsonage. Indeed, 
many are the strange requests made 
to the parson. Only the other day a 
message was brought to a friend of 
mine that “old Mr. Jones would be 
glad if Mr. —— would give him the 
loan of his trousers, as he wanted to 
go to the cemetery to a funeral.” The 
fact that Mr. Jones would not want 
them for more than an hour was made 
a great point of, as though, in the 
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In Haste. 


meantime, the curate would have to 
go to bed till the trousers returned. 
To thoroughly appreciate the situation, 
it was necessary to have known Mr. 
Jones, who had the unenviable reputa- 
tion of being the dirtiest old man in 
the parish. 

Easter time is a great season for 
weddings. A friend of mine was 
joining together in the bonds of matri- 
mony a certain widower and a young 
lady who was the happy owner of no 
less than five Christian names. These 
had to be written on a piece of paper 
for the bridegroom’s assistance at the 
critical moment of plighting troth. At 
the conclusion of the ceremony (as the 
papers always say), the happy couple 
returned to the vestry for the purpose 
of signing the register. The clerk 
was anxious to know by which of the 
five names the bridegroom intended 
to recognize his bride. “Weel,” said 
the gay widower, “I shall call ’er the 
same as I called the last un; she'll be 
‘the missus’ same as t’other’”’,—I sup- 
pose as a tender reminiscence of the 
happy days pussed with the “last un.” 

Stewart F. L. Bernays. 





IN 


HASTE. 


From far, from eve and morning, 
And yon twelve-winded sky, 
The stuff of life to knit me 
Blew hither; here am I. 


Now—for a breath I tarry, 
Nor yet disperse apart— 

Take my hand quick and tell me, 
What have you in your heart? 


Speak now, and I will answer; 
How shall I help you, say; 

Ere to the wind’s twelve quarters 
I take my endless way? 


A. EB. Housman, 
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HORACE WALPOLE. 


When George I. asked Horace Wal- 
pole if he was a Freemason and Hor- 
ace replied, “No, sir; 1 never was any- 
thing,” he gave the clue to his charac- 
ter and to his life. When it has been 
said that he was the third son of the 
great Sir Robert, born in 1717,educated 
at Eton and Cambridge, that he trav- 
elled in Italy with Gray, the poet, that 
he built and decorated Strawberry Hill, 
became the fourth Earl of Orford in 
1791, and died in 1797, the essential 
facts of his history have been given. 
He wrote, indeed, “The Castle of 
Otranto,” which nobody reads, and 
“The Mysterious Mother,” which no one 
could act; “Historic Doubts on the Life 
and Reign of Richard IIL,” of which 
most people have never even Leard, 
and the “Letters,” which are for all 
time. 

Horace’is, indeed,as much the king of 
letter writers, as Shakespeare is the 
king of poets. What other man or wom- 
an (“Letter writing is a province in 
which wowen will always shine supe- 
riorly,” says Horace gallantly, and 
with a smile in his sleeve perhaps) 
could have written letters sufficient to 
fill nine fat volumes, and never a dull 
page in them all? Who else could have 
corresponded with that presy envoy to 
Tuscany, on whom he had not set eyes 
“for nine and thirty years,” and with 
whom he had “no acquaintance in com- 
mon but the Kings and Queens of 
Europe,” and been at all times inimit- 
ably gay, light, easy, witty as he was? 

The “Letters” are, in fact, the model 
of what letters should be, and are also, 
it may be safely said, what letters 
never will be again. I think they are 
artificial, and it may be true enough 
that Horace drew up very careful 
draughts of them before he sat down 
to write, and used the very same bon 
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mot to a great many of his correspond- 
ents,—they are, at least, the perfection 
of art, which is to seem like nature. 
One subject flows into another with the 
most perfect spontaneity. It is impos- 
sible to say whether Horace is hap- 
pier when he is writing of the trial for 
treason of the brave old rebel, Balmer- 
ino (where he allows himself to display 
a little feeling almost) or of the trial 
for bigamy of the notorious Duchess 
of Kingston. He glides with an infin- 
itely easy grace from the American 
War and the very worst prognostica- 
tions for the future of his own country 
to a card-party at the Countess of Suf- 
folk’s, or to a little story, that shocks 
even my Lady Ossory, to whom he 
sends it, and who is in general, it ap- 
pears, not at all over particular. Now 
he is describing a “supper after the 
opera with a set of the most 
fashionable company,” now “Straw- 
berry at lilac tide,” and now the boot- 
ikins he is trying for the relief of the 
gout from which, or from the dread of 
which, he is suffering with a great deal 
of spirit and cynicism all his life. Now 
it is the affairs—the very unfortunate 
affairs—-of the mad Lord Orford, his 
nephew, that he is discussing with 
Mann, or some particularly dogmatic 
criticism on books or their authors he 
is laying down (posterity has refuted 
most of Horace’s literary judgments, 
and one can fancy his perfectly affable 
indifference to its degenerate opinions), 
or the character of a servant for which 
he is writing to Lord Harcourt. But 
whatever he describes, and he de- 
scribes everything, or whatever char- 
acter he gives of men and their works, 
he first describes, directly or indirectly, 
consciously or unconsciously, himself. 

Horace is born artificial, one fancies. 
He is from the first an odd, puny, sickly, 
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whimsical little being, with none of the 
coarse robustness of the old Sir Robert, 
and a fatal accusing likeness instead, 
say some, to a very different person. 
My Lady, the flighty mother with Lord 
Hervey’s evil name coupled every- 
where with hers, can have no reason to 
love too well the little boy whose child- 
ish face and nature at once accuse and 
condemn her. Sir Robert has his other 
sons, and his coarse pleasures, and his 
great politics to occupy him, and 
couldn’t naturally bother himself much 
about a weakly child, who will die 
young, says every one, even if there 
were no reasons to make him unjust, 
harsh, and neglectful. 

So the boy grows up as solitary chil- 
dren do, odd, precocious, and unnatural, 
shrinking, terrified perhaps, from his 
father, when he encounters him by 
chance on the stairs, or in the passages 
of the great London house, and clam- 
bering to his nursery window to watch 
his lady mother, very fine, patched and 
powdered, one may be sure, going to 
the Drawing Room in her chair. The 
little Horace is playing at Courts and 
Kings and Queens when other children 
are engaged, much more wholesomely, 
with balls and kites. He experiences 
at a very early age a queer childish 
passion to kiss the hand of His Most 
Gracious and Germanic Majesty 
George I., and is accordingly taken by 
his mother (it is one of the few things 
she is recorded as having done for him, 
and that quite a doubtful benefit per- 
haps) to the Mistress, and by the Mis- 
tress into the august Presence itself. 
Years after, Horace tells the story, re- 
membering the details quite faithfully, 
and dwelling upon it very characteris- 
tically as the one supremely important 
event of his childhood, before which all 
the other events are dwarfed into noth- 
ingness. One can see, as in a picture, 
that ante-room of Majesty, with the 
courtiers, who are the courtiers of the 
Mistress much more than of the King, 
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talking and laughing among them- 
selves in groups, here my Lady Wal- 
pole and there my Lord Hervey, and in 
the center her great Grace of Kendal, 
who is perfectly kindly as well as im- 
moral, and calls the little would-be- 
courtier to her knees and pats him on 
his head with a fat hand to encourage 
and brace him up, as it were, for the 
interview. One can see clearer still the 
little pale, wondering child, suitably 
awed, and yet so oddly shrewd and 
observant that even in the Presence 
itself he looks at Majesty and its sur- 
roundings with something of that keen- 
ness and sarcasm with which, later on, 
he regards the whole of life. 

After the blazing light of this inter- 
view he retires again into the darkness 
of his solitary childhood and the 
gloomy London house and daily lessons 
perhaps (Horace is always busy learn- 
ing what no lessons can teach him, and 
has a fine contempt hereafter for the 
string of facts called knowledge), and 
is next heard of at Eton, where, as may 
be supposed, he is not at all popular, 
not being nearly vigorous enough for 
games, and having, even as a boy, 2 
pretty turn for cynicism, not at all ap- 
preciated bythe robust English youths, 
his companions. Then he is grown up, 
and at Cambridge. After this he 
makes the famous Italian tour with 
Gray, the poet, who quarrels with him. 
or with whom he quarrels—it does not 
matter which—before he returns to 
England, takes his seat in Parliament 
(he is such a very dilettante and sar- 
eastic politician as to be in favor with 
no party), buys the ground near Twick- 
enham, and begins the greatest work 
and enterprise of his life, the building 
and decoration of Strawberry Hill. 

Horace is now exactly thirty years 
old. He looks out from his pictures, 
mostly taken about this period, or a 
little later, with the frail, slight figure 
(he is not so very far removed from the 
“decrepit skeleton” he calls himself), 
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the dandified dress, the affected atti- 
tude, a high, pale forehead, a mobile 
mouth very humorous and sarcastic, 
and eyes intensely shrewd, bright, and 
penetrating. In the later portraits he 
is usually holding a pen, negligently, as 
it were, in his frail hand, and has a few 
books (a very few, and idly thrown to- 
gether, to show that Horace is simply 
the dilettante fine gentleman with a 
graceful amateur taste for letters, and 
nothing at all in common with the vul- 
gar person who writes seriously for 
money), and in the background a hand- 
some thunderstorm, and the Gothic tur- 
rets of Strawberry. 

When the place is built—it takes ten 
years in the building (Horace is always 
coming down from town, no doubt with 
a number of emendations in his “close 
little hand” on the architectural plans 
under his arm, to harass the stolid 
souls of the Georgian builders with his 
finicking French notions about grottoes 
and arches)—it is characteristic of the 
owner as no place has been characteris- 
tic of any man before or since. He re- 
gards it, it would appear, from the 
“Letters,” as a woman regards her 
child, or a man his ambition. His heart 
is set upon it, at least, as it is set upon 
nothing else in the world. It is his 
eyniec pleasure to stake his happiness 
on a “little plaything house,” and a col- 
lection of bric-a-brac chins rather than 
on such bric-a-brac as fame, place or 
fortune. He scoffs at himself, as it 
were, and justifies himself in a breath, 
for his worship of a mistress who is 
not more slight, and much less capric- 
ious than any fine lady to whom he 
might have given his heart. The place 
has such an irrestible attraction for 
him that he is always coming down to 
it in spite of the fact that it is abomina- 
bly damp, and that he is much more ill 
here than in Arlington Street. He is 
not deterred from it even when the 
roads which surround it are impassable 
to his friends (and Horace is always 
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cynically sociable) and to everybody 
except highwaymen. He comes to it 
“in lilac tide” from a thousand engage- 
ments and the middle of the season,—in 
the autumn when the fogs are rising 
from the river. “Had an assembly,” 
says he, “and the rheumatism 

and shall plant the roses against my 
treillage to-morrow.” 

He rises here, as everywhere, very 
late. He can see from his window, as 
he makes that particularly careful 
toilet, the “enamelled meadows and 
filagree hedges,” and the artificial 
bowers and grottoes of the garden, and, 
no doubt, that gardener, “incredibly 
ignorant and a mule,” who exasperates 
him for five and twenty years,and with 
whom, somehow, even then he can’t 
find it in his heart to part. He break- 
fasts presently with his dogs, and the 
rest of the day, except when he drives 
at noon (towards town most likely) or 
“takes a little card” in the evening 
with Princess Amelia at Gunnersbury, 
devotes himself to walking about his 
grounds or among that immortal collec- 
tion of vertu with which Strawberry is 
crowded from roof to cellar. 

The collection is itself so bizarre that 
the infinite delight it affords to the 
most bizarre creature who ever lived is 
no wonder perhaps. It ranges with a 
delightfully cynical impartiality from 
“little copies” of Lely’s frail beauties to 
serene-faced Italian Madonnas. Here 
Horace can stop to contemplate the 
famous bust of Vespasian or the spurs 
worn by William III. at the Battle of 
the Boyne, and there “Queen Mary’s 
comb and Wolsey’s red hat.” Here, 
too, is the Holbein Chamber and the 
armor of Francis I., a landscape by 
Lady Di Beauclerk, a clock given by 
Henry VIII. to Anne Boleyn, and the 
dogs modelled in terra cotta by 
Horace’s cousin, Mrs. Damer. There is 
some delicious new old china, too, 
bought at an auction at Christie’s, de- 
lightful old books, and the private 
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printing-press (which is always flood- 
ing the world with fashionable rubbish, 
and a little good matter too, incident- 
ally) for Horace to turn to when the 
other objects bore him. No doubt 
when the gout, or the other oft infirmi- 
ties of his nervous body prevent him— 
as must very often happen—from go- 
ing out of an evening, he continues 
compiling his “Catalogue of Royal and 
Noble Authors,” does a “Fugitive 
Piece” or a couple of pages of the “His- 
toric Doubts,’ before he writes to 
Mann (“Sure Orestes and Pylades, if 
they were inseparable, could not pre- 
tend to compare to us who have not 


set eyes on one another for nine 
and thirty years,” says he) one of 
those letters which have made him 


immortal. 

His mode of life in Arlington Street 
(he always leaves Strawberry regret- 
fully, and with some tug at the heart- 
strings, at which he usually remembers 
to sneer) forms, if possible,an even bet- 
ter subject for his correspondence than 
the collection and Strawberry. Here 
he is in the midst of everything,—eter- 
nally at “Masquerades, Ranelaghs, 
Vauxhalis, and Ridottes,” “Fandangos, 
festinos, and regattas,” “a sumptuous 
ball at the Pantheon,” silver loo with 
a princess, “Pam” with a duchess, in 
the hearing of the very latest bit of 
political scandal, of the newest news 
from America, and the best of good 
stories (Horace’s good stories always 
leave something to be desired in point 
of delicacy and nothing in wit) of the 
bigamist Maid of Honor. One can but 
suppose that it is the keen activity of 
the man’s spirit which animates the 
weakly body to survive such a fury of 
dissipation, and which makes him, even 
from a sick bed, a lord among wits and 
a brilliant social power. There is, in 
fact, no society (unless it be tough old 
Johnson’s perhaps) in which he is not 
much more than welcome. 

One can fancy with what eagerness 
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the great ladies of the day watch for 
the appearance of that lean figure, 
with its keen, bright eyes, mincing 
walk, dandified dress, and thousand af- 
fectations of manner, in their drawing- 
rooms. Horace can talk well, it seems, 
as he can write well, upon the state of 
the weather even, or the crops. He 
goes round the company with his snuff- 
box—a curio picked up at an auction— 
in his hand, whispering his last mot 
(which is not always, it appears, as per- 
fectly spontaneous as it sounds) to this 
woman or to that. He is of the opinion 
with Lady Sneerwell that the malice of 
a good thing is the barb that makes it 
stick, and is at no time the gauche 
scrupulous person who will spoil an 
epigram to save a reputation. He 
stands by, as it were, for a minute, tak- 
ing snuff with his gouty fingers, and 
watching the effect of his own wit be- 
fore he crosses over to tell George Sel- 
wyn or “pretty Lady Craven” (the very 
highest ladies in the land listen to the 
most dubious anecdotes with perfect 
pleasure and complacency) the last 
Court scandal. 

The great name he bears admits him 
into the very highest political circles, 
where he finds out quite early in his life 
that “a Whig may be a fool and a Tory 
must be so.” He is for many years on 
terms of familiar friendship with Prin- 
cess Amelia, growing old at Gunners- 
bury, and plays at “faro, for which 
there is a rage,” any number of times, 
with ladies much more influential than 
princesses. He is at Court continually, 
and, having kissed the hand of George 
I., lives to talk with George IV. and 
William IV. He sees in his youth the 
beautiful heroines of De Grammont 
and great Sarah of Marlborough. He 
mixes, in fact, all his life with persons 
whose names, for a great variety of 
reasons, have become immortal. He is 
always haunting the best clubs and the 
best societies. No man who ever lived, 
lived so much a life of fashion, and 
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spent his every spare moment despis- 
ing and chronicling it. 

The character of Horace Walpole is 
filled, indeed, with a thousand contra- 
dictions. His opinions both of the men 
of his time, the world they live in, and 
of a thousand abstract questions be- 
sides, are as odd and contradictory as 
the man himself, and must somewhat 
astonish the persons to whom he ex- 
presses them with a perfect openness. 
He has in the world of letters, at least, 
a partiality for his friends—not a little 
unexpected in such a cynic worldling— 
which makes him find dull Mann of 
Tuscany, a wit and spirituel, turns Con- 
way into a hero, and a number of 
vastly inferior and long since forgotten 
authors into geniuses of the very first 
water. It is not a little to the credit of 
Horace’s heart—and much more to the 
credit of his judgment than most of his 
criticisms—that he expresses, not once, 
but a hundred times, a most sincere ad- 
miration for the parts and the “frugal 
note of Gray,” in spite of that old quar- 
rel, which the poet—only—never for- 
gives. As for his admiration of Ma- 
dame de Sévigné, it passes almost at 
once into a heroine-worship. “I can 
searcely read Grammont and Madame 
de Sévigné,” says he, “because I know 
them by heart.” That ebony cabinet 
where the good lady kept the pens with 
which she wrote so many pages of 
graceful nothingness, is not the least 
treasured object of the Strawberry col- 
lection. Horace is always reiterating 
her praises. The fluent French-English 
of his own style (some one says of him 
that he is the best Frenchman ever 
born on British soil) suggests that he 
may even, consciously or wuncon- 
sciously, model his writing on hers. As 
for my Lord Chesterfield, that other 
rival letter-writer, Horace is “much in 
doubt of his Lordship’s wit, since I 
have finished his letters,” while he can't 
speak of my Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu without spite and slander. There 
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is scarcely one of his notable contem- 
poraries on whom he does not, some- 
where or other, express his views. 
Here is “Boswell, the quintessence of 
busybodies,” and Goldsmith, “an idiot 
with once or twice a fit of parts.” One 
day he is polishing his courtliness as 
it were, to write the panegyric to Gib- 
bon on the first volume of the “Decline 
and Fall,” and the next complimenting 
serious Miss More (Horace’s corre- 
spondence with the admirable Hannah 
is so dreadfully polite and artificial as 
to suggest that he found her much too 
worthy to be attractive) on that 
“charming and very genteel poem, the 
‘Bas Bleu.’” Here, again, he is almost 
losing his composure over the “brutal 
speeches,” “fustian” style and “teeth- 
breaking diction of Johnson,’ or writ- 
ing, as a literary opinion to go down 
the ages, and for the express benefit of 
the seriously learned person, that “an 
epic poem is the art of being as long as 
possible in telling an uninteresting 
story.” 

All Horace’s notions, indeed, are at 
variance with the ordinary ideas of 
the ordinary person. Even 
his health, he is always 
ing himself with cold water and ab- 
stinence, in an age when such treat- 
ment is taken to be the one thing that 
kills. He will walk about the gardens 
at Strawberry—though “summer has 
set in with its usual severity”—without 
either hat or great coat, and, what is 
far more aggravating, outlives all his 
contemporaries to tell the tale. He 
defies the faculty in the most unortho- 
dox manner all his life; won't have 
anything to do with their pills and their 
potions, their everlasting bleedings, 
and their pompous ignorance, and 
is always recommending, on his 
own account, a quack nostrum called 
James’s powder (which cures all dis- 
eases or none, according to fancy), 
and the famous bootikins for the 
relief of the gout, from which every 


as to 
doctor- 
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one of any ancestry suffers as a matter 
of course. 

Horace’s philosophy—light, and yet 
with a deeper note, too,in it sometimes 
—and the bizarre nature of his views 
upon life, offend, no doubt, many other 
persons besides Macaulay. Horry is 
such a fool, for instance, that he isn’t 
at all minded to be great, and is very 
much Mninded to be happy. He is like 
every body else in that he knows inde- 
pendence and obscurity, and a little 
fortune, mean content, and like nobody 
else in that he acts according to that 
knowledge. He watches in town, per- 
haps, at those fine parties—did ever 
man go to so many?—his friends in- 
triguing for power, hanging feverishly 
on a great man’s frown or smile, “wad- 
ing” sometimes “through every kennel 
to keep one’s place,” and sacrificing 
youth, health, peace, for that “momen- 
tary rattle,” ambition. He has no stake 
in the great game himself. He is only 
the onlooker who sees most of it; and 
he goes back to Twickenham, where, 
having played with the dogsand visited 
Mrs. Clive (if the roads permit) at 
Little Strawberry, he incorporates into 
a letter his views of the play. “The 
more garlands you wear the sooner you 
may be sacrificed.” “As an acquain- 
tance, the world amuses me, it is horri- 
ble to be its master or its slave.” “I 
was born at the top of the world; have 
long been nobody, and am content to be 
so.” “There is no wisdom comparable 
to that of exchanging the realities of 
life for dreams.” “Honors make one a 
slave to etiquette, and powers to solici- 
tation.” “I never wished to be any- 
body, that is, anything per- 
sisted in my own nothinghood. I hated 
Parliament, resolved to quit it, and did; 
was told I should repent, but never 
have. The sum of all is that I 
am content with a small house and a 
small garden, and being nobody,” and 
he throws down his pen (which is to 


make him somebody after all), and 
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spends the evening, not ill-satisfied, 
scribbling notes in the margin of some 
old folio he is reading, with the little 
dogs at his feet, the pet squirrel sipping 
cream from a saucer on the table, and 
the “tattling housekeeper,” quiet for a 
while, in the kitchen. 

What the real nature of the man is, 
under that shrewd and equable philoso- 
phy, it is hard to say. Most people find, 
and truly perhaps, that Horace has 
nothing much better than philosophy to 
help him through life, that his religion 
is not a little tainted with the fashion- 
able infidelity of the day, and that 
when he has made his bow, as it were, 
to the Deity by a reference to His ex- 
istence in a parenthesis, he feels him- 
self to have discharged his duty to 
good taste and the Almighty. Horace 
isn’t very magnanimous either. It is 
not good to be his enemy. To be 
whipped with his easy stinging satire, 
and laughing wit and contempt, would 
be better, no doubt, than to be poisoned 
with Pope’s venom or lashed with 
Swift’s fury. But that is all. Horace 
mocks so wickedly at the weak moral 
points, and the physical and mental 
failings, and the little secret motives of 
his acquaintance, that it is no wonder 
that posterity, as well as his contem- 
poraries, distrusts him somehow, for- 
gets how much worse is his bark than 
his bite, and that he had, for instance, 
a supreme filial reverence and affec- 
tion where a lack of it would have 
been very excusable, a loyalty to his 
own flesh and blood, and “for his 
friends, a most tender, generous, and 
faithful heart.” He is always writing 
in words of the fondest pride and ad- 
miration of the “great parts” of that 
great father whose neglect and harsh- 
ness embittered his childhood. He 
speaks invariably with an infinite ten- 
derness of that light mother; and can’t 
bring himself to forgive my Lady 
Wortley Montagu (the malice is not 
wholly unamiable somehow), because 
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she was the friend of that mother’s 
rival, the Skerrit; or because she is, 
with her husband, the rigoreus enemy 
of Sir Robert. Horace will give up his 
cards at the Princess’s too, or, what is 
much more difficult, leave Strawberry 
in its spring loveliness, and the print- 
ing-press, and the collection, and the 
“Historic Doubts,” which are only half- 
written, and when he is himself gouty 
and suffering, to see to the miserable 
affairs of Lord Orford, his nephew, 
who is mad, drunken, and disreputable 
as usual, and will never be anything 
else. As for his friendship with Mann, 
that, at least, survives an absence 
which would kill most friendships cer- 
tainly; and if Horace Walpole did find 
the other Horace rather a convenient 
outlet, as it were,for his own over-bub- 
bling wit and anecdote, and knew that 
Mann was going to keep the letters— 
for posterity—it must be remembered 
that Horace Walpole had to endure on 
his side the purgatory of wading 
through Mann’s dull answers; Horace, 
too, is the very sincere friend of the 
rival wit, George Selwyn, takes with a 
rare magnanimity the whole blame of 
that quarrel with Gray upon himself, 
has a fine affection, unimpaired by 
time, for Conway and Conway’s 
daughter; for his niece, Lady Walde- 
grave; for that charming and disreput- 
able old blind woman at Paris, and— 
what a contradiction in that cynic 
heart!—for all little children. 

He is a great lover of dogs too— 
Patapan, Tonton, and Rosette (the last 
the legacy of Madame du Deffand) are 
certainly the most spoilt of their 
species, and run all over Strawberry 
after their master, to the detriment, 
one would have thought, of the prim 
gardens and the vertu. 

When Rosette dies, presently, Horace 
sends the most touching epitaph on a 
dog ever written perhaps, to my Lord 
Nuneham. “It has no merit,” he says, 
“for it is an imitation, but in coming 
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from the heart, if ever epitaph did,and 
therefore your dogmanity will not dis- 
like it.” 


Sweetest roses of the year 
Strew around my Rose’s bier; 
Calmly may the dust repose 
Of my faithful, pretty Rose. 


The opening lines, at least, have the 
oddest unlikeness to the popular con- 
ception of Horace Walpole, if they 
have some affinity with the man who is 
the friend and playfellow of little 
children, and can’t find it in his heart 
to turn off an old servant or to give up 
an old ally. 

That Horace has a heart not incapa- 
ble of greater emotions than sorrows 
for a dog’s death, is scarcely to be 
doubted. He takes such infinite pains 
to fence it round, as it were, with his 
levity and his philosophy. “All visions 
that comfort one are desirable,” he 
says; “the conditions of mortality do 
not bear being pried into.” “Old age is 
like dipping one in Styx; not above the 
breadth of one’s heel is left vulner- 
able.” “One seldom conquers one’s 
passions till time has delivered them, 
bound hand and foot.” “It is a folly to 
be unhappy at anything when felicity 
itself is such a phantom.” And over 
and over again, “The world is a comedy 
to those that think, and a tragedy to 
those that feel.”” The words are those, 
not of a man who cannot himself feel, 
but of the man afraid of feeling; who 
has seen other lives shattered by pas- 
sions, and will hide his own from such 
storms behind his hobbies, and his col- 
lection, an easy selfishness, light con- 
tempt for the deeper things of life, and 
a resolution reiterated a thousand 
times, and kept faithfully, to be “indif- 
ferent to everything serious” and 
“eager” about nothing but trifles. 

There is a report that in early life 
Horace falls in love with one of the 
beautiful Fermors, anc not being at 
that time very eligible, from a matri- 
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monial point of view, has his suit re- 
fused by the lady’s mother. If there is 
any foundation in the story, who shall 
say? It is true, indeed, that whenever 
Horace alludes to my Lady Pomfret, 
it is in terms highly uncomplimertary 
and spiteful; but then it is Horace’s 
fashion to defame and abuse many per- 
sons who have done him no kind of 
harm; and Mama Pomfret, very likely, 
may be as innocent as any of them. It 
is certainly true that by the time 
Horace is thirty years old he has 
Strawberry for a mistress, honestly 
platonic affections for two or three cul- 
tivated women, the most charming 
compliments and elegancies (if not too 
much chivalrous respect) for many 
more, and the dogs, and his lazy 
authorship, and comfortable masculine 
household, and the garden, and the 
curios, and a bevy of bachelor friends 
to keep him as he is. He does not 
seem to miss the absence of the female 
element, in early life, at all events. He 
gets out of life, one would rather 
think, as much enjoyment as most peo- 
ple, and has his love of literature (a re- 
source from many tribulations), thril- 
ling “Otranto” (it thrilled Horace and 
his generation at least) half finished, a 
little party at Mrs. Delany’s to meet 
Fanny Burney, to look forward to in 
the evening, plenty of stories and tittle- 
tattle always provided by the Court, 
admiring strangers coming to see 
Strawberry, and the most witty and 
amusing acquaintances and friends. 
Horace is getting old when he first 
sees the two good angels of his life 
(his experience of good angels having 
been hitherto strictly limited), the Miss 
Berrys. His acquaintance with them 
ripens quickly into friendship. It is 
not difficult to fancy the eagerness 
with which Horace—weaker now in 
health, and cut off a good deal from the 
world which he has loved—looks for- 
ward to the visits of these gay, fresh, 
sympathetic, girlish companions. He 
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entertains them, no doubt, with a thou- 
sand stories of the world, as it was 
forty, fifty, sixty years ago. He shows 
them the collection,—they are cultiva- 
ted as well as charming, and can ap- 
preciate it. He writes his reminiscen- 
ces for them. He writes of them in 
terms of fondest eulogy. He writes to 
them those inimitable letters, half play- 
ful, half tender, and yet with an eager 
yearning affection, not a little pathetic, 
peeping between the lines in spite of 
himself. “I jumped for joy,” he says, 
—‘“‘that is, my heart did, which is all 
that remains of me that is in statu 
jumpante—at the receipt of your let- 
ter.” He is dreadfully anxious about 
their health and their safety when they 
are travelling abroad, for instance. He 
misses them more than he says even. 
He is nearing that time, in fact, when 
even Strawberry, his mistress, can be 
nothing to him, and a little human af- 
fection everything. He is infinitely 
grateful that his “wives,” as he calls 
them, come out of the crowd that is 
hurrying past, fast growing indifferent 
to the dying old wit, who was not so 
very long ago the center of its assem- 
blies with his mots in all mouths, 
touch him as it were with their kind 
hands, wait on him in his weariness of 
mind and body, and prefer his old 
stories to all the gaieties of the world. 
His sense of humor is to the last too 
strong for him to fancy himself—crip- 
pled and dying—in love. His letters, 
which are filled with the warmest af- 
fection, are never the letters of a lover. 
It is rather in a tender gratitude for all 
her goodness that he lays his coronet 
(that new and unexpected coronet), at 
Miss Berry’s feet, and urges her, not 
once, but many times, to marry him, 
only that she may wear it, and it is, 
one fancies, to the lasting credit of hu- 
man nature that neither sister will ac- 
cept any such reward, and both desire 
no prouder claim on fame than to have 
been Horace Walpole’s friends. 
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Horace’s health, which has long been, 
even for him, wretched, gets rapidly 
worse now. He doesn’t forget, indeed, 
to allude to it with his usual gaiety 
when he is writing—and he is always 
writing—to the Berrys. But there is a 
cry, somehow, in the jest, and one can 
fancy beneath that mask of comedy, 
which he has chosen to wear all his 
life and won’t be coward enough to 
take off now, a face, dreadful, lean, dy- 
ing, and tragic. He sits in his chair by 
the hour together, perhaps, dreaming 
vaguely of old stories he has heard, and 
of old friends who have died. When 
any one comes to see him he rouses for 
a minute into some faint reflection of 
his brilliant cynic self, and relapses 
into apathy. He is in Berkeley Square 
now, and misses the collection, and the 
gardens, and the silver streak of 
Thames (which he was wont to thank 
God piously was between him and the 
Duchess of Queensberry) not at all. 
His gorgeous day is run, in fact. He is 
almost eighty years old. He looks at 
the world with dull eyes which see 
nothing. At the last the keen mind is 
the prey of dreadful delusions, which 
the watchers round his bed—for there 
are such, tender and faithful to the end 
—cannot dispel. One is glad almost 
when the kindly shroud of death falls 
at length over that grim picture of the 
wit dying witless, of the spoiled favor- 
ite of drawing-rooms, crying that he is 
left to perish alone like a dog, and for 
some one to have pity on him. He dies, 
and lives a name forever. 

There is, perhaps, no man who has 
been more used and abused by poster- 
ity than Horace Walpole. Every his- 
torian quotes him, and paints his pic- 
ture of Georgian society from the “Let- 
ters,” and every historian adds in a 
footnote of dreadful severity,a remark 
to the effect that Horace was the most 
unreliable, spiteful, prejudiced, tittle- 
tattling, light-minded creature. Lord 
Macaulay (who himself wrote a history 
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with which he would not be satisfied 
unless it should “supersede the last 
fashionable novel on the tables of 
young ladies”) is sadly upset in that 
brilliant and incomparable essay with 
the levity of Horace, who recorded gos- 
sip to amuse two girls, and “fancied he 
was writing history,” and positively 
thought “politics a game where each 
man plays for himself,’ and a game 
not worth the winning. The serious 
person is vexed because Horace is so 
volatile (“It is one of the bad effects of 
living in one’s own time,” says he, 
“that one never knows the truth of it 
till one is dead!”’—which is incurably 
volatile, for instance), or takes excep- 
tion to the “tinsel parts” which Horace 
was so characteristically proud were 
not gold. The moral wish to know 
what he did with his talents, and his 
opportunities, and his influence; and 
every little penny-a-liner in sixpenny 
literary encyclopedias may be found 
gravely apologizing, as it were, to the 
respectable for having taken even a 
quarter of a column’s notice of such a 
ribald, gossipy, fine gentleman. 

But it remains, not the less, that the 
“Letters” are a possession forever. Is 
it a dull world, filled with ennui and 
boredom? Take down one of the vol- 
umes, and you will wait with Horace 
feverishly for the last news of the war 
in America, before he takes you to 
Ranelagh or Vauxhall, illuminated bril- 
liantly, where are George Selwyn, per- 
haps, and Kitty Clive, and that easy 
beauty, my Lady Ossory, with her 
mask in her hand, and her lips smil- 
ing. 

Your author comes out of the shades 
and stands beside you. He is alive, a 
reality. A fop and humbug, very 
likely, selfish, dilettante, and trifling, 
who does not at all want to improve 
you, or correct you, or ennoble you, but 
who will take you out of yourself as no 
one else can. Be a little thankful that 
he is not the earnest soul his critics 
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perfumed, with its careless heart and 
tripping feet,—and when you hear the 
name of Horace Walpole you will rec- 
ognize a friend’s. 


would have him. Do not expect more 
from him than wit, ease, charm, and 
fancy, a touch all light and cynic, a 


brilliant glimpse of that age, gay and 
S. G. Tallentyre. 


Longman’s Magazine. 





PAX BRITANNICA. 


1, 


Behind her rolling ramparts England lay, 
Impregnable, and girt by cliff-built towers, 
Weaving to peace and plenty, day by day. 
The long-drawn hours. 
II. 


In peace Spring freed her flocks and showered her grain, 
Summer sate smiling under peaceful leaves, 
And Autumn piled on the unwarlike wain 
Her sickled sheaves. 
III. 


And white-winged keels flew fluttering to her shore, 
Laden with Eastern bale or Southern fleece; 
And from the fields of far-off labor bore 
The spoils of Peace. 
IV. 
Then, seeing Her within her waves so blest, 
The jealous nations, panoplied alike, 
Said, “Look, She wears no armor on her breast; 
What if we strike?” 
V. 
But She, of their base greed and armed array 
Haughtily heedless, moated by her main, 
Still across ocean ploughed her peaceful way 
In strong disdain. 
VI. 
Then each to other muttered, ‘Now at last 
Her splendor shall be ours, and we shall slake 
Our envy. She is pillowed on her Past, 
And will not wake.” 
VII. 


Slowly as stirs a lion from his bed, 
Lengthens his limbs, and crisps his mane, She rose, 
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Then shook out all her strength, and, flashing, said, 
“Where are my foes?” 


VIII. 


Thus to herself She did herself reveal, 
Swiftly yet calmly put her armor on, 
And, round her Empire sentinelled in steel, 
Like morning shone! 
> « 
From field and forge there thronged embattled hosts, 
And that one struck the anvil, this the lyre, 
And from the furnaces of war her coasts 
Were fringed with fire. 
x. 
Dazed and dismayed, they veiled their futile vow; 
Some fain would be her friend, and some would nurse 
Their hate till they could curb the might that now 
They could but curse. 
XI. 
But they who watch from where the west wind blows, 
Since great themselves, proud that their kith are great, 
Said, “See what comes when England with her foes 
Speaks at the gate!” 


XII. 


Then back to loom and share her people poured, 
Chanting peace-pzeans as they reaped and gleaned, 

While, gazing worldward, on her undrawn sword 
Watchful She leaned. 


Villa di Bellosguardo, Nov. 16. 
London Times. 


Alfred Austin. 
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Having to face a formidable opera- use of anmsthetics. No, her feeling 





tion the other day, a certain Devota— 
as Thomas 4 Kempis would talk—or 
sincere Christian woman fell into great 
trouble. The thing that so distressed 
her was chloroform. But on very pe- 
culiar grounds. She did not feel afraid 
because of a weak heart, or as dread- 
ing after-effects of depression and 
shattered nerves, or even the sense of 
giving herself up into strange hands, 
which makes many shrink from the 


was of a different species altogether, 
and if not relgious, then, undoubtedly, 
superstitious. Devota thinks it a sin to 
evade or decline suffering. She fears 
to offend the Almighty by deadening 
herself to the pain which He sends. 
And she looks upon chloroform, nitrous 
oxide, alcohol, opium, and the rest, as 
unlawful drugs, means of escape which 
we were not intended to use, and temp- 
tations from below. In this view De- 
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vota, though remarkable, is not singu- 
lar. When chloroform was first dis- 
covered, more than one preacher, it is 
said, uttered his protest against the 
degradation of human nature, and the 
violation of God’s commandment which 
its use appeared to involve. Was it not 
a sin, like drunkenness and sacrilege in 
one? If nature had to bear its pains as 
being penalties in a fallen world, how 
did men dare to refuse them, and lie in 
a cowardly trance until the moment had 
gone by? Chloroform was, therefore, 
the Devil in a new shape, and between 
anesthetics and atheism the steps were 
easy to fill in. No pain, no God; such 
was the veiled but deadly argument 
which science, misapplied by doctors— 
“ubi tres medici, duo athei,” according to 
the proverb—endeavored, under the 
cloak of humanity, to insinuate. 

The state of mind thus foreshadowed, 
is, perhaps, not rare. It is certainly 
ancient,—hoar with the antiquity of a 
multitude of rites, grotesque, bloody, 
or ludicrous, which we may trace back- 
wards, from Jagganath, the patron- 
god of suicide, to Moloch, “horrid king, 
besmeared with blood of human sacri- 
fice and parents’ tears,” as Milton in- 
dignantly chants. That the gods were 
Lords of Pain, delighting to inflict it 
and to exact it from their votaries, 
every primitive people seems to have 
been convinced. It furnished to Lucre- 
tius the counter-argument against a re- 
ligion so inhuman. But neither the 
Roman poet nor the school of Epicurus, 
to which he had attached himself, could 
vanquish the superstition. Sacrifice 
and worship went always together; 
and without the shedding of blood how 
could there be sacrifice? When the 
Christian gave this teaching a new and 
sublime interpretation, that element of 
fear, which he was never able to cast 
out, became, as in the Latin play,a self- 
tormentor, “Heautontimoroumenos;” it 
turned to penance, asceticism, scourg- 
ing unto blood,and all the dark frenzies 
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of which, in East and West, we read 
with amazement. A Religion that did 
not cultivate pain as a fine art, pleasing 
to the Supreme, would have had slight 
purchase on Orientals, Egyptians, or 
Scythians. But the devout gladiator 
now did execution on himself; he 
wanted no lions in the arena, and the 
lictor’s rods he wielded with his own 
hands. Happily, until a declining 
period in these lugubrious annals, he 
kept the sword mostly for his own 
bosom. Yet religious persecution filis 
a space not scanty in his chronicle; and 
*so the infliction of pain came, by-and- 
by, to bear a resemblance, such as in 
asceticism it had partially laid aside, to 
the old Moloch fire-worship. These 
things are passed away. The concep- 
tion, however, in which they had their 
roots is too deep and has too long been 
bred in our nature to pass away with 
them. What is one to think of it? 
That with the eighteenth century a 
new view of pain began to make itself 
felt among Westerns is undeniable. 
Turn from Pascal to Voltaire; this, 
more than aught else, divides and dis- 
tinguishes them. Pascal was an as- 
cetic, a self-tormentor, who shortened 
his life by austerities, and who de- 
nounced Montaigne in a famous conver- 
sation on this very ground, that he was 
an Epicurean, effeminate, Jéche, in his 
avoidance of suffering. Voltaire lived 
like a prince, complained bitterly of the 
sour drop in his cup, and went into a 
fury of sincere compassion when he 
heard of one man racking or rending 
another in God’s name. And Rousseau 
felt within him an equal or a greater 
rage, that even turned again, by force 
of his mad enthusiasm, to cruelty, but 
exercised now on the cruel, for whom 
he was getting ready the guillotine, 
and sending, as his Mahdi, Robespierre. 
The intense passion of pity, thus de- 
rived, and passing down to our time, 
enormous and eloquent in Victor Hugo, 
has strangely revolutionized the law 
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of Europe. In more than one country 
it has made an end of death-warrants 
for Messicurs les assassins, who, de- 
spite Alphonse Karr, will not leave off 
murdering, though they object to be 
murdered. In all it has influenced 
juries, beaten on the doors of the 
prison system, shed floods of sentimen- 
tal tears; but, when the worst is said in 
criticism of its vagaries, has softened 
manners, and sent down the average of 
violence. Bad men are now more com- 
monly thieves than brigands; and the 
murder rate, if we may argue from 
figures and statistics, is less than it 
was. 

But Lombroso would ask, in his 
startling scientific way, is it possible 
that we are going too fast in this di- 
rection? The decline of violence may 
betoken in quite another sense that our 
moderns have grown anzmic; they kill, 
not less than they ought, morally 
speaking, but less than they would if 
their blood was a little warmer within 
them. Is, then, murder a relatively 
good thing, let us say, taken in modera- 
tion, and with the honest old rope 
about its neck when the deed is done? 
Count von Moltke used to think that 
Berlin was beautiful inasmuch as it 
could so easily be turned into a big bar- 
racks. To his Napoleonic mind war 
had all the grace and s.credness of 
religion; it cried to an otherwise de- 
generate people, “Be manly and take 
comfort;” its “dreadful thunders” and 
“sulphurous flashes” were sent from the 
gods to stir them up lest they should 
end by preferring the distaff to the 
sword, and Achilles Ioll among the wo- 
men, making idle love to them in his 
gold-embroidered kirtle. Now the war 
which never ceases in a civilized State 
is carried on by the déclassés; and, 
when these neither kill nor are killed, 
may we not be lapsing insensibly 
towards what English as well as Ro- 
man moralists have warned society 
against as, “the evils of a long peace?” 
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There we come round to the point 
from which we started. “Let every 
one reform one,” it has been said, “and 
it will be a merry world again.” Ascet- 
icism practised by the individual, 
might then, like chivalry, become “the 
cheap defence of nations.” Between a 
saint tormenting himself and a brigand 
torturing you, the ten-pound house- 
holder, which would you choose? The 
saint is not lovely with his macerated 
flesh—‘“‘we crave his pardon, no flesh 
hath he,” sing Cardinal Newman’s 
troop of devils in “Gerontius”—but if 
he has little of that commodity, yet he 
strips none off your bones. And the 
brigand, we must be allowed to hold 
with ali due respect for Signor Lom- 
broso and General Moltke, is really not 
a person to be encouraged. If he does 
good it is undoubtedly by stealth and 
preter intentionem, as the lawyers say. 
And if there were none to hang, there 
would be no hangman,—a functionary 
as pathetic as he is grim, whose place 
in the social scale has ever been an 
enigma. The ascetic, practising on his 
own vile body, may therefore be held 
excused, in proportion as by so doing 
he helps to abolish war, both public 
and private. But he ought still to be 
reasonable, and here it is that we have 
somewhat against him. He has forgot- 
ten Talleyrand—whom, indeed, one 
would not readily think of in this con- 
nection—but yet that was a wise say- 
ing of his or the cook’s, “Surtouwt point 
de fanatisme dans Varticle de poivre!” 

There may be too much pepper. It is 
all very well to season our lives with 
a modicum thereof,—nay, necessary 
and commendable. Yet we must not 
construe the good God as a Moloch or 
a Jagganath, grinning over our deadly 
pain, and in a rage when we slip round 
it, and so escape a bad quarter of an 
hour. The admirable Greek word 
askesis implies health and invites to ex- 
ercise; it stops short in its meaning 
long before we get to the Indian dev- 
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otees that burn and brutalize them- 
selves, and think they are doing God a 
service. Extreme physical pain, so far 
from being moral, confuses our facul- 
ties; and, even if resisted to the utter- 
most, can but make of the victim a 
bundle of fibres in which the gentler, 
the more truly humane affections, are 
dormant until it gets relief. To dare 
and brave a suffering so tremendous 
might well be thought foolhardy; not 
so much laudable as obstinate, and 
certainly it leaves on the mind an im- 
pression too austere, as though favor- 
ing the mood in which Deity seems to 
some men rather a tyrant than a 
father. From this point of view, not 
science in the doctor’s hands, but super- 
stition in the heart of Devota, would ap- 
pear to make for atheism. And if she 
pleads that the pain thus welcomed is 
natural, therefore providential, and 
therefore a duty, we may retort the ar- 
gument, using a sounder philosophy at 
the same time, by indicating what is 
really the function of pain in our sys- 


The Speaker. 
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tem. It is not simply a punishment; it 
is a warning of an alarm bell. Its 
office, we learn from our masters, is to 
let us know that something has gone 
wrong. It is the shortest, because the 
sharpest, admonition to set ourselves 
right, and has no value in _ itself; 
whereas health is normal, to preserve it 
is our bounden duty, and the presence 
of a higher duty must be made clear 
before we can sacrifice it with a good 
conscience. Devota has noble in- 
stincts; pity she does not reason more 
accurately. But women, over-driving 
their instincts—for maternity is bound 
up with self-sacrifice from the nature 
of the case—are apt to suppose that 
whatever is praiseworthy in some de- 
gree, and under some circumstances 
will remain so when carried to excess. 
They require, all through their educa- 
tion, to keep in mind that profound 
aphorism of Shakespeare’s, “Virtue 
itself turns vice, being misapplied.” 
And so let Devota take her chloroform 
and thank God for sending it. 
William Barry. 
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Away from the busy thoroughfares, 
the crowded Corso, the sunny piazzas, 
one wandering through humbler quar- 
ters may stumble, unaware, on a 
small, shadowy deserted place, scarce 
meriting the name of square, where, 
on one side the tortuous street, some 
dozen houses seem to have been 
pushed back a distance of thirty yards 
or so, and in the paved quadrangle 
thus left bare, grasses grow and wither 
between the worn, uneven stones. 

A few children play round the inevi- 
table fountain, amd back from the 
street, sheltered by the row of re- 


treated houses, seated some dozen 


paces from one another, are three old 
men. Velvet skull-caps cover their 
heads, their shabby black coats have 
an ancient, somewhat scholastic cut; 
before each stands a small oblong 
table, whereon are set out a boitle of 
ink, a couple of pens, and a small sau- 
cer containing a fine silvery sand. 

The men lean back in their chairs, 
their hands folded before them; they 
seem unaware of the people passing 
to and fro. They are not students, 
they are not beggars; they are merely, 
in a city of ruins, one among many 
relics of a bygone age. Their profes- 
sion is that of public letter-writer. 
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The scene is rendered in varying 
tones of gray,—gray and black. Gray 
houses, gray pavements, gray and 
black shadows, gray and black old 
men. The little slice of sky that shows 
between the tall dwellings seems too 
distant to clash with the pervading 
neutral tint, and the golden shafts of 


sunlight scarcely intrude. One feels 
that gray must be these old men’s 
lives,—gray and dusty, time-worn, 


moth-eaten. Without, in the wider, 
busier arteries of the city, are bustle 
and sunshine and life; here are silence, 
inaction, and decay. 

Do those three always sit there 
dreaming?—and of what? Of the let- 
ters they have written and read? Of 
those who dictated, whom they 
searcely knew; of those who received, 
who were still more shadowy? Of 
the news they have transmitted,—glad 
news written in a jubilant strain; 
news of disaster that must needs be 
broken gently; birth, marriage, death; 
trust, faithlessness; hope, despair; 
they are acquainted with one and all; 
every note in the scale of human feel- 
ing has for them a familiar sound. 
And now they sit and dream in the 
gray shadows, waiting,—for what? 
Few desire to have letters written for 
them in these days; the times, even in 
slow-moving Italy, have advanced and 
left them far behind. 

The man at the center table has in 
one word formulated his own philos- 
ophy,—Sleep! Life is still good for 
sleeping. He dozes gently in his 
place. On the right hand his neighbor 
reads from a dirty, crumpled paper, 
the news which in his heart he scarcely 
eares to know. To the left the still 
figure sits silent, motionless, looking 
with unobservant eyes out on to the 
gray, empty place. 

But to-day he will not sit and wait 
for those who do not come. Even 
while we stand and watch there steals 
from the darker shadows ‘neath one 
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of the old gray houses, a woman of the 
poorest class, bent, feeble, old, well- 
nigh blind. Her claw-like fingers 
grasp a folded sheet. At the nearest 
table she pauses, hovering awhile, un- 
willing to trust the treasured thing out 
of her possession, yet hungering to 
learn its contents. Slowly, doubtfully, 
her crumpled hand reaches out,— 

“Read,” she says, adding with a 
certain exultation, “It is from my 
son.” 

Her brown hand to her ear, she lis- 
tens while the learned man, who can 


decipher even illiterate handwriting, 
reads to her slowly, distinctly, the 
message from her soldier son. He 


will get a soldo probably for his pains; 
a soldo, maybe, as wage for the entire 
day! A premium on learning, verily! 
but what room is there in life for 
those who have outlived their age? 

Yes, it is a different life from what 
it used to be, and the days are long; 
yet, even so, the human drama in 
strange, tragic aspects is played be- 
fore them. That old woman yonder, 
turning and turning the hard-earned 
soldo in her palm, the while she listens 
to the news that is being read. Yes, 
she has come down from her garret 
every week for many years, ever 
since the letter first arrived. Yes, it 
is always the same letter, there has 
never been more than the one. 

He died thirty years ago, and the 
woman was a widow, and he her only 
son. He died in the North, where he 
was serving with his regiment. It 
was heart disease, poor lad; heart 
disease is not uncommon among the 
Bersaglieri. 

She was poor, as poor as the rest, 
where all stood on the verge of starva- 
tion. She worked to keep from dy- 
ing—so little suffices for the poor—and 
to keep the squalid garret which he 
and she called home, and to wait until 
the boy should come back. But he 
did not come; instead arrived the let- 
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ter to say he was well, quite well and 
happy, and with the letter the official 
intelligence that he was dead. She 
had carried them from her attic to the 
piazza for the letter-writer to de- 
cipher. He had read them both to her; 
first the letter from the soldier lad 
full of life and vigor and hope, then 
the formal words that told her the let- 
ter was a lie, that the child was dead. 
She had listened, first to the one and 
then to the other; afterwards she had 
fallen down, and the neighbors had 
carried her back to her home. For 
days she had been mad, but they could 
never make her understand that the 
boy was gone. In her madness she 
had torn the official paper into shreds, 
tearing them with her teeth and spit- 
ting them out upon the ground; but 
the son’s last letter had not left her. 
Every week she brought it down, go- 
ing always to the one who sat nearest 
the alley where she lived. Always 
she said the same thing: “Read; it is 
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from my son.” And always the man 
read it from the beginning to the end, 
while the old woman listened eagerly, 
nodding her head and saying always 
at the end,—“And they would make 
me believe that he is dead.” Then the 
letter would be given back, and the 
soldo taken, and the mother would re- 
turn to her garret, her rags, and her 
semi-starvation, with the old, old let- 
ter from her son. 

Thirty years! It is a long time to 
remember. 

Thirty years! It is too short a time 
to forget. 

Now and again the crackling of the 
crumpled newspaper disturbs’ the 
sleepy silence, and the shadows trem- 
ble; and the sleeper—wise philos- 
opher!—sleeps on; while to the left 
the silent figure looks out with unob- 
servant eyes over the gray, empty 
place. For Rome is not the city of 
their youth, and old age is long, very 
long. 

Maud Ozenden. 





SIGNA SEVERA. 


How steadfast, in these steely plains of Heaven 
Stands marshalled this bright army manifold 
While through the ranks, arrayed in purer gold, 
Move silently the high-commissioned Seven: 


They in whose charge the eternal watchword given 
Welds the embattled host; for from of old 
These face to face the Sun of things behold, 
Guardians of Law wherewith they have not striven. 


Servants sublime, in federal patience sure! 
Who know no more than that your paths are known; 
Serene above man’s clamoring waste of pain! 


O teach us, while our little lives endure, 
Before we end, to lose ourselves alone, 
Before Death finds us, having lived in vain! 


William Knox Johnson. 
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